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A Study of Physiogomy 
Dr. Robert Bennett Bean, M. D. 
(Continued from No. 4, Vol. 34.) 


=== SIA consists of two high plateaus which oc- 
ey «= cupy nearly two-fifths of the continent, and 
adjoining them are two lowland areas 
southeast and northwest of the plateaus. 
Fringing the central plateaus is a broad ter- 
raced region covered with luxurious vegeta- 
tion that affords abundant pasturage, and 
‘the slopes are covered with forests that form good hunting 
) grounds, but not even the valleys are suitable for agriculture. 
~ Around this is an undulating plain beyond which is a rich 
“agricultural zone with a dense agricultural population. There 
is evidence that the whole of this Asiatic area has been un- 
dergoing gradual dessication and as the loftiest parts became 
*) too arid for life the people were forced to move farther and 
farther away from the central portion. Thus began those 
interminable migrations that have characterized the historic 
periods of the world’s existence. In the valleys stretching 
beyond the two zones indicated around the plateaus, civiliza- 
tions have sprung up. In China, in India, the valleys of the 
2Indus and the Ganges, of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
\— along the Nile, centers of civilization have arisen. 
< The Hyper-phylo-morphs evolved from the pre-existing 
© Meso-phylo-morphs as nomadic hunters and herdsmen on the 
wooded terraces surroundimg the high, dry plateaus, and 
their form was assumed as a result of selection through the 
complex of activities and of their surroundings, as hereinafter 
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indicated. The population of the central areas soon over- 
flowed into the surrounding regions where agricultural pur- 
suits replaced hunting and herding. Due to altered environ- 
ment selection modified the original Hyper-phylo-morph to 
the form of the Alpine Race, with medium stature, and 
round head, the other characteristics of the Hyper-phylo- 
morph being retained to some extent. But as the dessica- 
tion continued the huntsmen and herders of the central 
plateaus became more crowded and continued to overflow 
upon their surrounding relatives, the agriculturists, in the 
rich lands below. Sometimes they drove them out and took 
their fertile fields or they overran them and invaded the civ- 
ilized regions beyond, that had formed by previous migra- 
tions from the plateaus; again they went beyond the fertile 
agricultural fields to the river valleys, and there formed civ- 
ilized communities in conjunction with the original Meso- 
phylo-morphs. Later migrations of the Hyper-phylo-morphs 
in historic times overthrew the civilizations of antiquity, the 
Indian, Egyptian, Accadian, Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Semitic, Grecian and Roman, but they have at last come into 
a heritage of greater civilization than all others, the Euro- 
pean and American. 

Let us trace a few of the migrations of the original Hyper- 
phylo-morph from his home around the great central plat- 
eaus of Asia. We have them spreading to the northeast and 
northwest as the Kurgan builders of Russia, Nordics, and the 
early inhabitants of China, following the Meso-phylo-morphs. 
The Nordics are tall, blonde, longheads. A southern migra- 
tion spread the Hyper-phylo-morph across the south of Asia 
eastward, and another migration carried them south into 
Africa, where one stream flowed along down the east coast 
and another along the northern part, crossing into Europe 
over land bridges where they became the Mediterranean 
Race of today, leaving their fossils in the caves of southern 
Europe in the form of the Cro-Magnon Race. The eastward 
branch in southern Asia were tall dolichocephals and they 
mixed with the previous inhabitants of Southern Asia,— 
Hypo-phylo-morph and Meso-phylo-morph,—and with the 
negroid peoples who at this time occupied parts of Southern 
Asia and the Pacific Islands. The Aryans came to this part, 
likewise the Alpine. The migrations flowed on through the 
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Pacific, carrying with them parts of the various peoples that 
were crossed, wave after wave of migration passing over the 
islands near the coast of Asia, on to the Philippine Islands 
and Japan in the form of Malays, through to the Hawiian 
Islands as Malayo-Polynesians, eddying about the Pacific as 
What-not! There were currents and counter currents, waves 
advancing and receding, migrations crowding upon one an- 
other and migrations disintegrating and dispersing. The tall, 
blonde, dolichocephal remains in Northern Europe, the small, 
brunet, dolichocephal in Southern Europe, the medium sized, 
medium pigmented, brachycephal in Middle Europe. The 
tall, yellow, dolichocephal is found in China, Korea and Man- 
churia, the tall, black skinned, dolicohcephal in Southern Asia 
and throughout the Pacific, and the tall, black skinned, kinky 
haired dolichocephal in Africa. The forms that resemble 
each other the most and seem to be nearer the original, are 
those found in the heart of the two great islands of the Phil- 
ippine archipelago, Luzon and Mindanao, those that went to 
Southern Asia, Eastern Africa and Northern Europe, whereas 
the Alpine and Mediterranean Races are farther removed 
from the original forms. 

As examples of Hyper-phylo-morphs that are supposed 
to be nearly like the aboriginal form, we may present photo- 
graphs of the Kalingas of Northern Luzon, who are one of 
the most isolated peoples of the Philippine Islands, near the 
northern end of the Cordillera Central del Norte of the Island 
of Luzon, and belong to the earliest period of settlement in 
the islands. They represent the terminus of one of the early 
migrations of the Hyper-phylo-morphs and have remained 
practically uncontaminated by the peoples with whom they 
have come into contact. The photographs shown in Figs. 
7, 8, 9 and 19 were obtained by Mr. Dean C. Worcester, the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Philippine Islands, on one 
of his expeditions among these people, and my thanks are 
extended to him for the privilege of their publication here. 
It is needless to dwell upon the evident characteristics of 
these natives, because they may be readily recognized from 
previous descriptions of the Hyper-phylo-morph. 

Look at the map of the Old World, Fig. 11, where I have 
attempted to outline the approximate present dispersion 
and distribution of the three forms, Hypo-phylo-morph, 
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Meso-phylo-morph and Hyper-phylo-morph, not including 
recent movements of Europeans. The Meso-phylo-morph is 
densest about the equator, the Hypo-phylo-morph has its 
densest areas near the east of Asia, and the Hyper-phylo- 
morph in Europe. The Hypo-phylo-morph is represented by 
diagonal lines, the Meso-phylo-morph by broken lines, and 
the prevailing drift of the migrations of the Hyper-phylo- 
morph are represented by curved lines with arrows to show 
the direction of the migrations. 

After having covered in this brief way the present distri- 
bution and the previous migrations of the three essential 
forms of mankind, we may turn with clearer vision to a 
study of Physiognomy. This we may undertake from two 
points of view: by selecting each feature individually and 
studying the relations between different features, and by 
looking at the face as a whole and in its different parts from 
the standpoint of evolution and of individual development. 
Thus we observe the anatomical and biological relationships. 

When we consider the different parts of the face, as the 
nose, ear, mouth, chin, cheeks, eyes and forehead, they are 
readily classified, but the general appearance of the face, 
above and below the eyes, and other incidental factors are 
also significant. The general characteristics may be consid- 
ered first and the component parts later taken in detail. 

There are four distinct shapes of the face, and the four 
may be designated as ovoid, ellipsoid, pentagonoid and tri- 
angular. 

The ovoid face has a small forehead, wide nose, prominent 
cheek bones and cheeks, and a more or less complete reten- 
tion of the infantile characteristics. It is the typical face 
of the Hypo-phylo-morph. 

The ellipsoid face has a medium sized forehead, massive 
nose that is unusually wide and long, with straight bridge, 
and the face is large as compared to the size of the head. 
The malar and zygomatic bones are both prominent, making 
the face wide front and rear. It is characteristic of the 
Meso-phylo-morph. 

The pentagonoid face has a large forehead, long, narrow 
face below the eyes, with thin cheeks and a sharp chin. The 
sides of the pentagon are the top of the forehead, from the 
top of the sides of the forehead to the cheek bones on each 
side, and from these to the point of the chin on each side. 
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This form of face is characteristic of the Hyper-phylo-morph. 

The triangular face is a modified form of the Hyper-phylo- 
morph, in which the forehead is very wide and the sides of 
the face taper to a pointed chin. This result might be 
achieved by the use of soft foods causing atrophy of the 
muscles of mastication, lack of sexual activity thereby re- 
ducing the size of the nasal passages, these two reducing 
the width of the face, which occurs with civilization. Changes 
of this character cannot be supposed to have become fixed 
in a few generations; it may have taken thousands of years 
to produce them and they came through selection. The 
Basques of northern Spain and southern France are of this 
form, as are also the Semitic peoples, and the Mediterranean 
and Alpine races. The Nordic are to some extent of this 
form but more of the pentagonoid. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Miraculous Book 


By Henry Proctor 
OLTAIRE, the noted French infidel who 
died in 1778, said that in one hundred years 
from his time, Christianity would be out of 


existence. But the very contrary has hap- 
pened, for only twenty-five years after his 
death, the British and Foreign Bible So- 


ciety was founded, which since its forma- 
tion has issued over two hundred millions of Bibles, in about 
four hundred languages, and still continues to send out from 
its presses one copy every five seconds of the day and night, 
or twelve copies in a minute. In one day (June Ist, 1904), 
no less than 81 cases were dispatched, representing nine tons 
of Scripture in twenty-eight different languages. No one 
can deny that the Bible itself is a standing miracle, and 
considering all the vicissitudes through which it has passed, 
and the attaks which have been made upon it, its very exis- 
tence is a wonder. But strange to say, while on the one 
hand it is true, that its inspiration was never so violently 
and persistently attacked as at the present day, there never 
was a time when so many independent proofs of its trust- 
worthiness existed. 

A century ago it would have been impossible to conceive 
that so much evidence could ever have been adduced to 
prove its historical accuracy. But none can deny that all the 
recent discoveries in Bible lands which have any relation to 
Scripture, speak with one united voice, testifying to the truth 
of its statements. Take, for instance, the treasure city of 
Pithom, mentioned in Exodus I:11, which has been discov- 
ered at Tel-el-Kebir. The walls of the houses are found 
to be made of sun-dried bricks, some with straw, and some 
without straw, exactly in accordance with Exodus V:7: “Ye 
shall no more give the people straw to make bricks as here- 
tofore.” This is further illustrated by a curious picture 
discovered on the wall of a funeral chapel at Abd-el-Nurna, 
in Thebes, which exhibits prisoners hard at work, making 
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bricks and building the walls of a temple of Ammon. Task- 
masters armed with clubs watch their labours, and inscrip- 
tions tell that they are captives taken by “His Holiness” to 
build the temple of the god, his father. 

Some apparently insuperable objections to the verbal ac- 
curacy of Scripture have been cleared up in a most remark- 
able way by Assyrian discoveries. For example, in regard 
to “Belshazzar,” King of the Chaldeans. (Dan. 5:30.) 


Although we had apparently a complete list of the Baby- 
lonian kings, leaving no gap for the insertion of any other, 
the name of “Belshazzar” did not appear in it, and to make 
matters worse this list gave the name of Nabonidus as 
reigning at the very time when the Bible account claimed 
that “Belshazzar” was king. The Bible, therefore, stood 
alone, unsupported by any known record, until some light 
was thrown on the subject by the discovery in “Ur of the 
Chaldees” of some terra cotta cylinders, containing an in- 
scription by Nabonidus, in which he makes mention of “ ‘Bel- 
shazzar,’ my eldest son.” This did not, however, prove him 
to be king, but in 1876 a further discovery was made of a 
cuneiform tablet, written by Cyrus, King of Persia, which 
mentions the death of “Belshazzar” as king, and there is 
also a legal document dated in the third year of “Belshaz- 
zar,’ which proves that he was acting as regent during the 
absence of his father Nabonidus. 


This fact also explains clearly that Daniel was to be “third 
ruler in the kingdom,” Nabonidus being the first, and the 
Regent “Belshazzar” the second, otherwise Daniel would 
doubtless have been made second ruler as Pharoah made 
Joseph. Thus its literal accuracy is demonstrated. 

Both the pride and the energy of the well known Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King of Babylon, of which the Bible speaks, is 
attested by innumerable bricks with his name imprinted 
upon them. ~ Several of these can be seen in the British 
Museum, together with cylinders of Shalmaneser, Senna- 
cherib, Tiglath-Pileser II, and other Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian kings who are mentioned in Scripture. 


The inscriptions of Shalmaneser describe his campaigns 
against Benhadad and Hazael, Kings of Syria. He also 
mentions Ahab, King of Israel, from whom he captured or 
destroyed 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men. Of the army of 
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Hazael he destroyed 18,000 men, and captured his whole 
camp with 1,121 chariots and 470 battle horses. 

On the black obelisk in the British Museum there is a 
picture of “Jehu, the son of Omri, King of Israel, doing 
homage to Shamaneser II” and bringing tribute, as the in- 
scription reads, of “silver, gold, lead and bowls, dishes, cups 
and other vessels of gold.” 

All these inscriptions are actual contemporary records 
and can be seen by any visitor to the Assyrian Department 
of the British Museum. The cylinder of Sennacherib, de- 
scribing his expedition against Judah, is most interesting 
and illustrates well the grandiloquent style of the Assyrian 
conqueror, in whih he says: “And Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, did not submit to my yoke; forty-six of his strong 
cities, his castles and smaller towns in their neighbourhood 
beyond number, with warlike engines, I attacked, and cap- 
tured 200,150 people small and great, male and female, 
horses, camels, asses, oxen, and sheep beyond number, I 
brought out and as spoil I counted. He himself like a caged 
bird in Jerusalem his royal city I shut up.” The Bible re- 
lates how Sennacherib was slain by his two sons, Adramm- 
lates how Sharezer, after the destrution of the Assyrian 
army of 185,000 in one night, and that Esarhaddon his son 
reigned in his stead. 

Esarhaddon, who was his favorite son, is mentioned in an 
inscription which Professor Sayce calls the will of Senna- 
cherib. 

It reads like this: “I Sennacherib, King of Multitudes, 
King of Assyria, have given chains of gold, stores of ivory. 
crowns of gold, all the riches of which there are heaps, 
crystal and other precious stones . . . . to Esarhaddon 
my son.” 

When, therefore, we have considered the marvels of its 
circulation, its preservation and its confirmation, we shall 
have no hesitation in affirming that the Bible is indeed a 
miraculous book. 
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A True Site of Alashia 


By Joseph Offord 


played in the hioroglyphs which adorn the 

old Egyptian temples has recently been 

illustrated by the information as to the geo- 

graphical question referring to the site of 

the Country of Alashia derivable from the 

apparently puerile Litany of Ammon grav- 
en upon the walls of the outer court at Luxor. 


Attached to the “Litany” is a list of places, both in Egypt 
and in Asia, from which the Pharoahs obtained stone for 
edifices and sculpture, and also some of the precious metals. 

Among the place-names beyond Egypt this inscription 
gives Cyprus. Then follows Alashia, as producing silver 
and copper. Then the Hittite country. M. Daresy, who 


edits the copy of the Litany, properly adds that Alashia 
was in Coele-Syria. 


That it was a Syrian country is clearly indicated by the 
Golenischef papyrus of the “Voyage of Wenamen” and by 
references to it in the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets. It is doubt- 
less identical with the Elaiousia of the classics, to the west 
of Tarsus, which could also be the Alaia northwest of As- 
syria, which the newly found records of King Tukulti Ninip 
say that he conquered. The erroneous suggestion that 
Alashia was Cyprus arose from a Pheenician inscription be- 
ing found in that island mentioning Apollo Alasiotas, the 
Alasian Apollo. But also a text was found there referring 
to the Apollo of Lebanon. 


These old votive inscriptions are probably thank offerings 
of mariners to the deity of Syria, to whose assistance they 
attributed their safe voyage from the mainland to Cyprus, 
or Syrian immigrants to the island may have erected small 
shrines to their home land deities, as they certainly did in 
the case of their Asiatic deity Astarte. 
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European Race Names Without the System 
By N. Kolkin 


N the articles on early ethnical names that 
have been published in the American Anti- 
quarian by the author, the primitive nomen- 

] clature of southwestern Asia has received 
much attention. This system extended out- 
side of that district, however, even west to 
the valley of the Po or the most of Italy. 

The name Aquitania (Ak-It-An) in Gaul also belongs to it; 
but other local names there do not, except names of later 
colonies from the east. The system also extended north to 
the Danube. We can also plainly see by consulting an 
ancient atlas, that the system of nomenclature had a barrier 
toward the east along a line running north from Babylon. 
East of this, local names are foreign to the system and to 
us, excepting names of immigrated nations, as Elam, Paras 
(Persian), Assur, etc. In the far east, after a long skip, the 
names again plainly belong to the system, as Sin or Shin 
(la Chine), Sin-Estze, Man-shu, Nippon (akin to Nippur 
and Ninive), and Anam. 

If we draw a line from the mouth of Halys or Iris river 
on the Black Sea southeast to a point near Ninive, we will 
find that northeast of this the names are generally foreign 
to us. We have names like Hyrcania or Varkana, Taxa- 
matz, Chorasmi (Charoshyi?), Sauramate, and Agathyrsi, 
the latter being in Europe. They may be a corruption of 
the archaic system; but we do not understand them. At 
any rate they are a later development; for the short names 
of the system extended into this region of foreign names 
at first. 

We were, however, looking for very early ancient race names 
not found in the archaic system that sprang up in south- 
western Asia; we are not looking for late or imported 
names, nor for descriptive names. We want to find some 
that are as early in their origin at least as those of one con- 
sonant. The Atlantic slope, Gaul especially, must have 
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been inhabited from the earliest times, and we have not 
taken any note of that region. To search the map of early 
Gaul is not very promising, as a people does not use their 
own name for places in their own country, and the Gauls 
that came from Asia Minor might have ignored the exis- 
tence of any people before them in naming places if the 
country had not been invaded before and the original inhab- 
itants driven out by A®geans or Acquitanians. We have to 
try other tactics; we will approach the subject from the 
rear. 

Here a digression is perfectly in order. It must have 
occurred to the reader that there are many more types of 
people than those named in the archaic list of short names. 
Let us count those names and see what they stand for; then 
we will see what northern types are missing. We have (1) 
Ats, white people; (2. Aks or A¢geans, a short type of dark 
grayish appearance as seen in central and southern Italy; 
(3) Ans, a yellow, broad-faced people; (4) Avs, a humble 
looking people, sunken below the eyes, the face being flat 
from one cheek bone to the other, allowing for the ridge of 
the nose, the type seen much modified among the Javanese 
and Chinese and also Europeans; (5) Ams, a sprightly, fine- 
grained brown people; (6) Us, a brownish people with 
large or coarse features and high cheek bones; (7) Ars or 
Als, of the Hindu type. Then we have the prognathic an- 
cestors of the Semites with a name much like the last 
named; but it is evidently Ur, as seen in Ur in Chaldea and 
in compound names, as Assur, Illyria (Iluria), and Liguria. 
We then complete the list with (8) Urs. 

There are some northern types of people not named. We 
may mention a small type, seen most plainly among the 
Japanese, with nearly closed eyes protected by thick mus- 
cular eye-lids. Obliquity of the eyes may originally have 
been a feature of this type. The writer has called it the 
Arctic race, as it is the only one that can endure the rigors 
of the arctic winters for a lifetime, by reason of the well 
protected eye. This type is found mainly in the far east, 
and it should not have been mentioned here, if the Laps of 
Europe did not largely belong to it. The Laps, as well as 
the Finns, are decidedly western or European nations. 

The Laps call themselves Samen and the Finns Suomi. 
Some would jump at the name Samen as that of the Arctic 
race; but we cannot accept it. The name of the Finns is 
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that came from Asia Minor might have ignored the exis- 
tence of any people before them in naming places if the 
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been a feature of this type. The writer has called it the 
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the same one, and they do not contain much of the Arctic 
type. At most, we could only say that the names are mis- 
nomers or borrowed names. But this method of disposing 
of names is very objectionable. This research has nothing 
less in view than the writing of the history of all the promi- 
nent peoples in outline from the earliest times, and no loose 
reasoning, convenient hypotheses, slip-shod methods, and 
discarding of material can be allowed. We want facts. If 
they show that a name is borrowed, we will accept it. Or 
if there is evidence that a people used names foreign to our 
system, we accept that. We will say that the Laps 
and Finns are poor pronouncers of consonants. The Eng- 
lish ch is pronounced as s by them, as the French and 
Spanish did with the soft sound of c (k). When we examine 
evidence in the Japanese language, it shows that this east- 
ern people was once closely connected with a tribe called 
Kam. The name of their God and the word for master 
refers to this name. Then other evidence shows that they 
were the neighbors of Akats or Kitas and of Celts. With- 
out going into the detail of this evidence, it may be said 
that early the homes of Japanese ancestors were in Comagene 
and Camisene in eastern Asia Minor. The latter district is 
between the Khatti on the west and Celtzene on the east. 
The evidence in support of this is considerable. The Arctic 
type filtered in from the north through connections with 
the Us element; but we hardly think the Laps were ever 
south of the Black Sea. 

It is plain that the red-haired type of people is not named 
in the archaic system. This type is exclusively European 
originally. It was as much a separate race as the Hindus 
mere, We cannot at first expect to find this people in Rus- 
sia, for this country must have been occupied by Arctic 
people, the ancestors of Samen, Suomi and Samojed. We 
could only expect to find them on the Atlantic slope, as in 
France. Germany would be partly occupied by Ans. It is 
only when they leave their home that we can find traces of 
the name given to them. The name we find may not have 
been in use among themselves; for it is plain that the Ger- 
man people called them Red, Roth, and other variations. 
Later, descendants of them were called Reddings, Ridings 
and Rosings among Germanic people. All these names have 
a modern form, and some of them are current adjectives; 
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but these may have been started as slang and replaced earlier 
words. We can show that these names had many ancient 
variations. 

Before we explain what those variations were, we will 
remind the reader that they are in the more barbarous and 
primitive speech of Europe and northern districts of Asia 
Minor. The peculiarity of this archaic pronunciation was, 
that they used w and h or kh sounds so much, but believed 
those sounds to be identical. Then they always had to use 
those sounds before r and I, as hring (ring, origin of French 
harangue), Hlodvig (Ludvig, Louis), and the English word 
write (for rite). As speech developed w became v and f, 
and, when a person could not pronounce them, b and p. 
H became g and k. Some people dropped those useless 
sounds quite early, as in southwestern Asia. We have pol- 
ished names as Rit, Ret, Rod, Ros, Ruth, with different end- 
ings, where they mean the red race; but we also have Vred, 
Frid, Fries, Brit, Prith and Pruth, as well as Krit or Cruith. 
The speech was so rough and uncertain that we suspect Brit 
might have been “Bricht,” and if this was not thought 
enough, it might be “Breacht.” We find the name of the 
Rits in Britain, Welsh Prithyn, and Irish Cruithne, both 
meaning the Scottish Picts. Then we have Friesia. These 
are in western Europe. But we find the name also in the 
east, in the names of Ruthenia and Pruth (river). 


It shall be left to the reader entirely to say if we should 
suppose an invasion of Rits from the west to be the cause of 
the An exodus from the upper tributaries of the Danube, the 
Inn and the Enns. This race had spread to the A°gean Sea 
before; but now began a great movement eastward, notably 
through Asia Minor, so that the population between the 
7Egean and the Danube no longer consisted of Ans, but a 
mixed people called Tans or Dans and Adans. This is re- 
corded in numerous names, as Athene, Thyni, Mygdonia, 
Macedonia, Danube (Dan river), and also the rivers Don 
and Dniepr (Dan-Per) in Russia. Some branch of the 
Paras (Persian) tribe tried to colonize southern Russia 
once and were mixed with Tans. This is recorded in the 
name of the river Borysthene (Boruss-Tan). A _ sprink- 
ling of the red element became general among these Tans, 
though not so heavily southward in Thrace as along the 
Danube or, more correctly, in southern Russia. Here prac- 
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tically all had red hair, according to Herodotus. From here 
the red-haired people invaded Armenia and Asia Minor and 
sometimes to stay in the new place. In southeastern Ar- 
menia was a town Centrites (Kents and Rits). Rit here, 
must not be taken as a variation of Arat, Alarodian; for? 
what should induce the people in the country to change 
vowels that way? The red people invaded the south long 
before some of them became Celts or Caledonians. They 
had probably overrun Caldia and Celtzene first and ruled 
over the Celts a long time. Finally there was an emigra- 
tion back to Scythia and another to western Asia Minor 
(Bereta and Caloe). The Rits or Brits were not all Celtic, 
and they operated under their own name. In regard to the 
names Rhodes and Crete we will express no opinion. Those 
names look suspiciously like those of the red-haired race, 
the vikings of archaic times. 

The Letto-Prussian and Germanic languages are those 
that refer most to the red people. The name means peace 
in the Germanic (fred, frid, friede). In several languages 
words seem to be formed from the name of the Rits, refer- 
ence being had to their irrascible, irritable and peevish 
temperament, as in Latin “irritare,” in-ritare, Swedish “reta,” 
Greek “erethein,’ Danish reversed “tirre,’ and English 
“fret.” They probably had three peaceable homes: in Ru- 
thenia, Friesia, and Britain, the land of chalk. The latter 
article, a great writing material, is named after the Rits in 
Germanic .kridt, flrita), and so is English “write” and 
Scandinavian “rita,” “ridse,” to make lines (rader). Their 
name is, no doubt, the origin of the name Rossi (Russians), 
as these settled in their territory, though quite late. The 
name Ross is also given to a riding horse in German; the 
Reddings were near the home of the horse and must have 
domesticated it. They used it mostly for riding, and “to 
ride” (reiten) is evidently from their name. 

The red element spread, no doubt, east as far as the Aral 
Sea. Here was a tribe called Chorasmi. This name is also 
from that of the Reddings in this region. Instead of Hros 
it became Haros with “mi” added. “Mi” may mean Finns, 
as does Par-mi (Perm, Barm, Bjarm). Hros is also the 
origin of Russian “haroshyi” or “kharoshyi” (good). 

Wherever the red element was noticeable north of the 
Black Sea and the Caucasus, the country was called Scythia 
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by the Greeks. They even called the Getz, no doubt a 
German tribe, west of the Black Sea, by the name Scythi. 
The. latter name, however, originated with the name Khat 
or Kuth. When Khatti emigrated beyond the Black Sea, 
they were Us-Kuths or Skuths, Assyrian Ash-Gutzai. 
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Skull of Stone Age Found 


By W. Fenwick 


our time has been that in the county of Sus- 
sex recently. The facts are that men oper- 
ating in a deep gravel pit turned up a hu- 
man skull. It was in fragments, but there 
was enough of it for the experts to form a 
~ conclusive judgment. It turns out to be 
the skull of a palzolithic man and is by far the earliest trace 
of mankind that has been found in England. It dates cer- 
tainly from the beginning of the Pleistocene period. It was 
found in association with the bones of one of the most an- 
cient types of elephant. The stratum in which it lay was 
the beach of a very old river bed. There is no doubt at all 
of its authenticity. The skull belongs roughly to the same 
age as the famous Heidelberg skull and is quite as early as 
anything which has been found in Europe. The skull re- 
sembles the Neanderthal specimen, but belongs to a much 
lower and more primitive type of mankind even than that. 
Experts have been able to come to a definite judgment as to 
the kind of brain once housed in these amazing bones. It was 
certainly a very different brain from that possessed by any 
living race. Before this discovery the earliest skull found in 
England was the one dug up near Ipswich last year, but the 
conditions of the Ipswich find leave a loophole for doubt. It 
lay under four feet three inches of superficial earth. There 
is no doubt about the geological age of the Sussex skull. 


At a large meeting of the Geological Society, London, on 
December 19th, Charles Dawson and Smith Woodward de- 
clared it to be the oldest example of a human skull that has 
yet come to light. Mr. Woodward who is the keeper of the 
Geographical Department of the British Museum, says it 
belongs to the lower Pleistocene period, being older by far 
than the skulls preserved in France, Germany or Belgium of 
the cave man—the oldest type of man previously known. 
He declares it shows unmistakable connection of man with 
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the ape and the most remarkable feature is that the jaw- 
bone, though bearing human teeth, is shaped like that of a 
chimpanzee. On the other hand, the brain capacity must 
have been two-thirds that of the average man, the infer- 
ence being that this man acquired a brain before he acquired 
a human face and jaw and the power of articulation. Dr. 
Clark Wissler, Curator of Anthropology at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, describes the find 
as the most important of modern times. “The establish- 
ment of proof,” he says, “is for the geologist rather than 
for the anatomist or anthropologist. If geologists deter- 
mine that the gravel in which it was found is an undis- 
turbed deposit, dating back to tertiary time, the skull will 
have to be accepted as older than any yet discovered.” It 
has been suspected that man existed on the earth before 
what geologists call quartenary time began and that if a 
skull could be found it would resemble that of an ape. But 
until now the search has been barren of undisputed results. 
The most important discovery heretofore was that of the 
so-called Java man in 1892. The Java man is known to 
scientists as Pithecanthropus erectus and the only other 
discovery that compares with him and the skull recently 
found in England was a human jaw found in a sand pit near 
Heidelberg, above referred to. It is believed that this Heidel- 
berg jaw dates back to the beginning of quarternary time, 
perhaps three of four hundred thousand years ago. Profes- 
sor Keith believes the skull in question is what scientists 
have been hunting for for forty years—proof that man ex- 
isted in tertiary time, before the glacial periods. Dr. Wissler 
says the man possessing the skull in question must have 
been a monstrosity. Altogether this remarkable find 
strengthens the Darwinian theory. 
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“The Black-Headed” - 


By F. H. M. Murray 


September, 1912, there appeared the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The principal Babylonian Creation nar- 
rative has been found inscribed on seven 
tablets, some of them imperfect. They 


. , were first brought to light and translated 
by George Smith in the early ’70’s. On Tablet VII, as 
translated by Smith, we read (referring to the supreme god, 
Marduk) : 

"I < « » « « ee Genie meen, 

“16. the breath of life was in him. 

“17. May he be established, and may his will not fail, 

“18. in the mouth of the dark races which his hand has 
made. 

“The words translated ‘dark races’ are literally ‘the black- 
headed’ and some later translators have the words to mean 
merely ‘mankind’ or ‘humanity.’ 

“The limits of this article will not permit a discussion of 
this question, but it is the writer’s opinion that Smith’s ren- 
dition is the most consistent and reasonable.” 

The expression in question occurs in a number of places 
on Babylonian and Assyrian tablets, cylinders, etc., espe- 
cially in the religious texts. The English transliteration is 
usually given as “sal-mat*kak-ka-da.” Some translators be- 
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gin the first word with “z” and some in the second word 
use “q’s” instead of “k’s.” 

The proper rendition and explanation of the phrase is of 
some importance for several reasons; one being, the bearing 
it has or may have on the racial identity of the people re- 
ferred to. 

By permission of the editor, one phase of the matter will 
now be discussed briefly. 

The first point that should be determined is whether or 
not the phrase “the black-headed” (salmat kakkada) in the 
above quoted passage or elsewhere refers to mankind or 
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humanity in the generic sense, as it is now usually rendered. 

A reasonable conclusive determination of this point seenis 
not difficult if we examine the question unbiased by precon- 
ception and untrammelled by dogma. This is said with all 
deference to those scholars who have rendered it as last 
referred to or have accepted such rendition. These include 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
whose excellent book, “Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Tes- 
tament,” is the latest authoritative English work on the 
subject. Fortunately the grounds for this determination 
are within the reach and ken of persons who, like myself, 
are not strictly Assyriologists. Indeed, this may be one 
among the matters which, apparently hidden from the wise 
and prudent, may be revealed unto babes. For as a matter 
of fact, the question is not one of translation—no question 
is raised as to that. It is a matter of meaning; to be deter- 
mined by: the contexts and the circumstances surrounding 
the use of the words. 

The second point, the identification of the particular peo- 
ple or class—if it was a people or class—that was referred 
to as the “black-headed,” is quite another and distinct mat- 
ter—and a much more difficult matter, which in the writer’s 
opinion has not yet been conclusively accomplished. More- 
over, its accomplishment has been complicated and hindered 
by the loose renditions generally accepted for the phrase in 
question. 

My own view may be stated, as well perhaps as in any 
way, by quoting and elaborating some extracts from recent 
letters which passed between myself and Prof. L. W. King, 
Assistant in the Egyptian and Assyrian Department of the 
British Museum. The extracts and the discussion will be as 
far as possible confined to the first point, although my in- 
quiry of Professor King was directed mainly to the second 
point. (Perhaps the editor will permit a discussion of the 
second point in a later article.) 

In the first letter to Professor King I said: 

“Based on what reading I have been able to do, it has 
seemed to me that the phrase has not been given the atten- 
tion that it deserves. . . . . In general, since Smith, 
the phrase has been rendered or explained as meaning ‘man- 
kind’ or ‘humanity’ or something similar, used in a generic 
sense. You yourself have so translated it or accepted such 
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translations in several places. I recall ee in the 
‘Prayer to Ishtar,’ line 24 and line 102.* . 

“Notwithstanding in the above instances as well as in the 
‘Creation Legend’ and perhaps in other places the phrase 
in question MAY refer to (all) mankind, yet it also occurs 
in places where it seems to me that it cannot be thus ren- 
dered. Indeed, I do not recall seeing it rendered in any of 
the places last referred to, a few of which I will enumerate, 
except literally, ‘black-headed.’ 

“For example, on the tablets of Sargon I and on one of 
the cylinders of Sennacherib, there are references to the 
‘black-headed ones’ as a PART of the people or ONE of 
the peoples over which these rulers exercised dominion. 
Cyrus in his inscription recording the capture and occupa- 
tion of Babylon, refers to the ‘black-headed ones’ and states 
that they received special consideration at his hands. Nebu- 
chadnezzer also refers to them seemingly as a part only of 
his subjects and prays that his posterity may exercise sov- 
ereignty over them to all eternity. 

“One striking thing about the phrase is, that, wherever 
used, it appears to denote a class or a people of special con- 
sequence and merit.” 

To the above Prof. King very courteously replied as fol- 
lows: 

“T am much interested in your suggestion with regard to 
the use of the phrase salmat kakkada, ‘the black-headed.’ My 
own view is that the phrase originated in the striking con- 
trast presented by the dark-haired Semites when compared 
with the shaven heads of the Sumerians. It was thus orig- 
inally used for only one section of the population and may 
possibly have always been retained as specially applicable to 
the more purely Semetic elements in the mixed population 
of Babylonia. 

“At the same time it is quite possible that in later times 
it acquired a more general meaning and was used vaguely as 
a synonym for mankind.” 

Passing by for the present the Professor’s attribution of 
the term “the black-headed” to the Semites—which is after 
all the crux of the whole matter—it is seen that his claim 
of justification for the rendition of the phrase as “mankind,” 
etc., in a generic sense, has been reduced to the “possible” 
use of it thus in “later times.” 
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To his letter, I replied in part as follows: 

“Now I had supposed that the places where, if anywhere, 
there were grounds for claiming that the phrase was used 
as a synonym for ‘mankind,’ was in the Creation Legend 
and in the religious texts; indeed’I have not seen it so ren- 
dered elsewhere. But can we hold that these were so com- 
posed, even in the forms that we find them, in the ‘later 
times’—later than Sennacherib, Nebuchadezzer and Cyrus, 
all of whom, as I have pointed out, used the phrase seeming- 
ly as referring to a PART of the people of their own do- 
minions ?” 

While I have not received an answer to this question from 
the eminent Professor, though several weeks have passed, 
yet the answer is manifest to anyone having even but little 
knowledge of, the subject. The very text in which the 
phrase in question was translated or explained as meaning 
“mankind,” are, the learned Professor admits,—by implication 
at least,—the very texts in which such a rendition is inad- 
missible. 

It is scarcely conceivable that anyone will now switch 
round and render “salmat kakkada” as “mankind,” in the 
later historical texts mentioned (and quoted in the foot 
notes) and others of similar purport, where, until now, the 
phrase has been invariably rendered literally, “the black- 
headed.” For, making every allowance for the exaggerated 
hyperbole of the Old East which might tolerate Cyrus’ 
claim to “lordship” over the world, a school boy would see 
the absurdity of Sennacherib building an avenue lined on 
both sides with winged lions and bulls, up which avenue all 
“mankind” or all “humanity”—the population of the world— 
would be expected to march into a temple; the said popula- 
tion of the world FOLLOWED by “governors,” “war 
horses,” etc. Moreover we almost know that the god Mar- 
duk when “looking joyously on the caring for HIS people” 
by Cyrus, did not have in mind all human kind. Such cath- 
olicity and liberality in gods had not up to that time been 
developed. 

But the bearings of the matter are broader than merely 
the correct rendition of a single phrase. Perhaps the editor 
will permit a further quotation from my unanswered letter 
to Professor King—following immediately after the para- 
graph last quoted. 
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“Moreover, the rendition of the phrase in the Creation 
Legend and the religious texts literally and simply ‘the 
black-headed’ . . . . and the explanation of it as prob- 
ably referring to a particular race or class of the population, 
presents no difficulty except the difficulty of identifying the 
race or class. And whether that can be done or not, we do 
not help matters by dodging the difficulty and letting it go 
as relating to (all) mankind. 

“Consider the Creation Legend, tablet VII. The author 
makes a specific claim that Marduk created (all) mankind 
(ameluti) ; then, two or three lines further on, he has Mar- 
duk to lay upon what appears to be his chosen people (the 
salmat kakkada) an injunction or exortation to remember 
and publish his deeds. That seems perfectly natural and 
likely, and such was the original idea of George Smith, your 
distinguished fellow-countryman who brought to light and 
first translated these tablets.* And, though he may have 
erred in his view as to who were the particular people or 
class that were the chosen ones—he called them the ‘dark 
races’—it seems to me that every subsequent discovery of 
the phrase in other compositions has tended to confirm the 
view that a chosen people or special class was referred to. 
There is nothing strange in such a view. Did not Jehovah 
have a chosen people? And were not all of his admonitions, 
directions and commandments, as well as his promises, di- 
rected to them? Seemingly he neither expected nor desired 
the ‘heathen’ peoples to honor him or to ‘publish his name 
abroad.” Why should Marduk expect or require all man- 
kind to do what Jehovah reasonably expected only. of his 
chosen ones?” 


“As one of the general public, who make no pretense to 
being Assyrian scholars, yet who are or should be interested 
in archaeology largely on account of its bearing on ques- 
tions of history, ethnology, religion, and even law and poli- 
tics; I am pleading chiefly for real literalness, in the actual 
translations. You gentlemen and scholars who are doing 
such splendid work in archaeology, especially the translators, 
should not fall into what appears to me to be the error of 
the translators of, say, the Authorized Version of the Old 
Testament. Their method seemed to be, in the main, to put 
into the text the (supposed) MEANING of doubtful pas- 
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sages, the real translation, if it appeared at all, being most 
often in the marginal readings. Happily the recent revisers 
have largely reversed that process. 

“Not the least reason for my desire is, that the literal 
translation though it be obscure in meaning, frequently is 
more striking and attractive on that account. Perhaps every 
one who has learned enough of a foreign or dead language 
to begin to read translated things in their original tongues 
has felt the delight and mental stimulation which the 
thought-search gives. 

“I cannot refrain citing an example that came to my at- 
tention recently. In Radau’s ‘Early Babylonian History’ he 
gives the translation of an inscription on one of Gudea’s 
statues which contains the expression ‘bil im-ta-lal.’ He 
makes it to read ‘purified.’ But a few pages further on, 
translating the same expression from an inscription on an- 
other of the statues, he tells us that Jensen translates it, 
‘fullte mit Feuerbrand’—that is, ‘filled (the city) with fire.’ 
How much more striking and enlightening this more literal 
translation is. ‘Purified’ conveys no definite idea as to what 
actually occurred.* But not so with ‘fillte mit feuerbrand.’ 
Here, we who do not read Assyrian fluently, or at all, can 
picture the scene, and, moreover, what is more important, 
may possibly be allowed to conjecture whether it was not 
‘ceremonial’ fires instead of ‘the burning of rubbish’ (as it 
was! explained) that was meant.” [While the suggestion 
was not in my letter to Prof. King, possibly all that was 
meant was what, in current slang, would be called, “painting 
the town red.”] 


*Tine 24: “All mankind (salmat kakkada), the whole human race 
(teniseeti), boweth down before thy power.” 

Line 102: “That I may glorify thy god-head and thy might before 
mankind (salmat kakkada).” 

(“Seven Tablets of Creation,” by L. W. King, Vol. I, p. 227.) 

The above rendering of line 24 would appear to place the phrases 
“salmat kakkada” (the black-headed) and “teneseeti” (the human race) 
in apposition. It is improbable, though, that the Assyrian writer so 
intended. Dr. R. W. Rogers, of Drew Theological Seminary, N. J., very 
kindly sends the following transliteraton and rendition: 

‘“naphar salmat kakkadi” 

Ht. the totality of the black 
headed. 

i. e. the Babylonians. 

“nammassuu teniseeti” 

On the other hand where we find man or mankind, in the generic 
sense, unquestionably referred to, we do not find “sal, kak.” For ex- 
ample, take the sixth tablet of the Creation series; we read (same 
book, p. 87): 

“5. My blood will I take and bone will I [fashion] 


lit. the mass of mankind. 
i. e. all the rest of humanity. 
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6. I will make man, that man may....[ ] 
7. I will create man, who shall inhabit [the earth.]” 
In each case here “man” is some form of “amelu.” Note also the 
“Sumerian Account of Creation,” (same book, p. 135): 
“20. He formed mankind; 
21. The _ Arura together with him created the seed of man- 
n Le 
In each case, “ameluti.” Also in the Creation Legend, tab. 7 
(quoted at the beginning of this article), in the sentence, “He made 
man” (line 15), the word “man” is from “ameluti.” 


tSARGON (3800 B. C.)— 

“12. While I was gardener the goddess Ishtar loved me. 

13. And for ....-four years I ruled the kingdom. 

14. The black-headed (peoples) I ruled, I gov(erned). 

15. Mighty (mountains) with axes of bronze did I (destroy),” etc. 

(Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, R. W. Rogers, p. 136.) 
CYRUS (538 B. C.)— 

“Cyrus, king of Ansham, he called by name, to lordship over the 
whole world he appointed him. The land of Qutu, all the Unman- 
manda, he cast down at his feet. The black-headed people, whom he 
gave his hand to conquer, he took them in justice and righteousness. 
Marduk, the great lord, looked joyously on the caring for his people,” 
etc. (Idem, page 381.) 
SENNACHERIB (about 700 B. C.)— 

Describing the rebuilding of a temple in Ninevah—“Winged lions 
and bulls great I had made and right and left I placed the avenue of 
them to direct (the men) of the black head, the governors, the war 
horses,” etc. (Histy. of Sennach, Geo, Smith, p. 154.) 
NEBUCHADREZZER (604-562 B. C.)— 

“May the house I have built endure forever. May I be satisfied 
with the fulness of it and therein may I come to gray hairs (and) be 
Satisfied with children. May I receive therein the rich tribute of the 
kings of the regions of all mankind. * * * Let my offspring therein 
rule the black-headed folk for evermore.” 

(Cc. J. Ball, “Light from the East,” p. 204.) 
Also (from the “Taylor Cylinder’) as to Sennacharib— 

“Assur the great mountain, a kingdom unequalled raised for me, 
and over the whole dwelling in the countries he exalted my soldiers. 
From the upper sea of thé setting sun, to the lower sea of the rising 
sun, the whole of the dark races (zalmat qaqada) I subjected to my 
feet; and powerful kings retreated from my attack,” etc. 

(Histy. Sennach, Geo. Smith, p. 6.) 


* Among the many means and methods of ceremonial “purification,” 
or lustration, may be cited: water, fire, smoke, oil, wine, salt, blood, 
bad smells (as well as pleasant odors—incense) and even filth, such as 
the contents of the entrails of certain birds and animals; also fastings, 
prayers, incantations, etc. 
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Archaeological Work in Canada 


By Harlan I. Smith 


The archaeological work carried on in Manitoba, during 
the field season of 1912, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Government, has been confined to reconnaissance. Mr. W. 
B. Nickerson carried on this work as directed by the Do- 
minion Archaeologist securing specimens, and information 
regarding sites, getting photographs and addresses of in- 
terested persons, establishing local representatives and assist- 
ing in the promotion of local museums. No more thorough 
work of the kind has been done in the province. } 





The archaealogical work carried on in eastern Ontario, dur- 
ing the field season of 1912, under the auspices of the Canadian 
Government, has been the largest, most intensive, and most 
thorough systematic archaeological exploration ever carried 
on in the province, or for that matter, east of the Rocky 
Mountains in Canada. Mr. W. J. Wintemberg has been in 
immediate charge, following the methods prescribed by the 
Dominion Archaeologist, Mr. Harlan I. Smith. The work 
has been confined to one village site, but included work in a 
burial place and a spring on the same site. One hundred 
and thirty-five boxes of specimens have been sent in to the 
national collections. Many of these contained artifacts, 
while the remainder were filled with human skeletons, of 
which fifty-one were found. It is planned, after reporting 
upon this work, to make an exhibit of a complete series of 
evidence in the Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa and 
use the duplicate material, including photographs and labels, 
to supply other Canadian museums and for exchange else- 


where. 





The Canadian national collections in the Victoria Me- 
morial Museum at Ottawa will be the result of efforts to 
increase knowledge, and the exhibits will be made in a man- 
ner to dicuse knowledge. They will not be collections of curios. 
All Canadians, especially educators, are instruted to make use 
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of the collections often as well as students. It is hoped that time 
may dispel rapidly the idea, which unfortunately too many 
people have, that the place is a store-house for curiosities of 
abnormal and monstrous things rather than that it is an in- 
stitution of learning. Some of the staff will always be glad 
to meet classes or visitors and to give them such assistance 
as is possible. Pending the completion of the lecture hall, 
informal talks in the laboratories or offices may occasionally 
be arranged, especially if a few days’ notice is given. As 
time goes on, the institution will probably be able to loan 
pictures, lanterns slides, maps, labels, casts, and even speci- 
mens for educational purposes. 
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Wooden Monuments of the Northwest 
Coast Indians 


Curious Totems and Their Meaning 
By Felix J. Koch 


wee N the Bella Coola valley about midway 
along the British Columbia coast, Smith 
saw chipped implements, marking the far- 
thest north of the art of chipping stone in 
British Columbia. Evidences were also 
found here of the relation of the earlier peo- 
ple to those of the interior. Although the 
Indians have given up most of their old life, he still found 
many purely native manufacturers among them. Pictures 
bruised on some of the rocks by the native Indians were seen 
near Wrangel. The first stop of any length was at Victoria, 
a town perhaps more typically English than any other in 
America. The Indians have been little disturbed, so that 
even near the city both the southern Salish and the Nootka 
groups may be studied. Among the interesting photographs 
and sketches made here were one of an Indian making a 
dugout canoe from a cedar tree, and one of a Nootka man 
carving a totem pole. 

From Victoria the expedition went by steamer to a small 
island near the northern end of Vancouver Island, where at 
Alert Bay there is a tribe of the Kwakitul. In spite of the 
influence of several other races living and working in their 
midst, the Indians of Alert Bay in many ways keep to their 
old method of living. For instance, although there has been 
a missionary here for a long time, he has not been able to 
stop burial in tree tops, as shown in the tree-grave illustra- 
tion. The Indians must have practised this custom very re- 
cently, as some of the bodies were doubled up in common 
cheap trunks which can only be bought in the white man’s 
store and are of a sort not made until a few years since. In 
the older graves the bodies were placed in boxes made from 
three pieces of wood split from red cedar. One of the pieces 
served as the bottom, another as the top, and the third was 
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notched and bent around to form the ends and side of the 
box. Where the edges of the boards met they were sewed 
together with the root of the spruce tree. Sometimes the 
box was painted, and occasionally both painted and carved 
with characteristic animal pictures of the region. 

Some of the Indians bury the dead in the Christian ceme- 
tery, but even then show remnants of old customs. Near 
one of the graves stood a fine bureau in the wind and rain. 
Perhaps it had been owned and highly regarded by the 
woman interred, or had been something she longed for, and 
now that she was dead her relatives were showing the great- 
ness of their grief by sacrificing a valuable piece of property 
to the elements. The Indians often erect beside the graves 
curious monuments, such as wooden representatives of “cop- 
pers,” as shown in the engraving. These coppers are pieces 
of metal of distinctive shape and markings. They are of no 
great intrinsic value, but when bought among the Indians 
they increase to almost fabulous worth. When a copper is 
transferred there is always a gathering and a feast. The 
Indians value a copper so highly that the white storekeeper 
takes the piece of metal as credit and advances groceries and 
dry goods to the Indians for perhaps a whole year until they 
are able to go to the cannery and earn money. On coming 
back from the canneries the Indians redeem their copper se- 
curities and use them again, buying and selling them at 
enhanced values and with special ceremonies. 

From Alert Bay the expedition moved northward to Riv- 
ers Inlet, where lives another tribe of the Kwakitul Indians, 
and there a photograph was secured of a perfect specimen 
of totem pole, reproduced herewith. 

The expedition then went to Bella Coola, at the extreme 
end of Burke Channel, about sixty miles inland beyond the 
usual course of steamers. There is an Indian village on each 
side of the river. The one to the north consists of Christian- 
ized Indians who have settled here, leaving the pagan In- 
dians on the south side. The houses in the Christianized vil- 
lage are similar to those of the white people of the vicinity. 
Near the Pagan village, seen in the engraving, dwell Mr. 
John Clayton and his family. He is the venerable Hudson 
Bay man who keeps the store and is one of the richest and 
best known men living on the coast of British Columbia 
north of Vancouver. In the Christianized village are the 
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church and the home of the missionary, the Rev. W. H. Gib- 
son. Both Mr. Gibson and Mr. Clayton are instrumental in 
assisting the scientists to secure totem poles for the museum. 

The river at this place is fed from the snow peaks farther 
to the east and is icy cold. It is very swift and navigated 
only by long canoes dug out of single tree trunks. These 
canoes are spoon shaped at each end and are entirely differ- 
ent from the ocean canoes of the coast. They are poled 
where the river is too swift for paddling. A stranger’s best 
policy is to sit on the bottom of the canoe and leave its man- 
agement to the Indian owner. 

At Bella Coola they found a man carving spoons out of 
alder wood and an old woman weaving strips of cedar bark 
into mats. Indians from the interior come to Bella Coola. 
They look different from those of the coast, are more active 
and angular. The costumes of both men and women are 
slightly dicerent from those of the coast. They wear 
moccasins, which are not used by the Bella Coola or their 
neighbors, who spend much of their time on the surf and on 
the beach. 

The longest stay was made at Wrangel, in the country of 
the Tlingit Indians, where are large numbers of totem poles, 
craved graves posts and mortuary columns, 

Kluckwan is a village of the Tlingit Indians on the old Dal- 
ton trail to the Klondyke. Here they saw the Tlingit women 
making Chilcat blankets. This blanket, as is well known, is 
one of the most remarkable kinds of weaving done in Amer- 
ica. It is made from cedar bark and mountain goat wool and 
decorated with woven designs characteristic of the region. 
In very ancient times the designs were of a very geometric 
character, similar to those of the Tlingit blankets, but the 
blankets which are seen today bear the animal motive com- 
mon on the carved wooden boxes of these people. 

From Kluckwan, Mr. Smith returned to the museum, while 
Mr. Taylor continued his color studies for two distinct series 
of pictures in mural decorations planned to show Indian in- 
dustries and Indian ceremonials, by visiting the Haida at 
Masset on the northern end of Queen Charlotte Island and 
the Nootka at villages along the western coast of Vancouver 
Island. 

According to the prominent writers, the typical industry 
of each tribe serves as a means of commerce and trade among 
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the neighboring tribe, the conditions of the country natur- 
ally influencing its products; for example, when the northern 
Indian is weaving blankets out of mountain goat wool, the 
southern Indian may be drying clams for the winter’s food. 
Therefore, in the first series of paintings the effort will be 
made to show not only industries, but also the connection 
of these industries with those of other tribes. These pic- 
tures will present the scenes where the material was pro- 
duced, how it was prepared, and as far as possible the use 
of the finished article in the trade. 

To gather the artistic and scientific data for the first paint- 
ing of the series, showing the weaving of the Chilcat blanket, 
search was made through many towns and villages, often in 
vain, because the weather-beaten and adz-carved boards of 
the old houses had their original color hidden under white 
man’s paint. In Wrangel, Mr. Taylor made many color 
notes valuable to his work, and he got the remainder of the 
subject in the Chilcat River section at Kluckwan, where two 
old women, seated in their peculiar fashion on their heels, 
were creating a blanket, stripping the cedar from the bark 
for warp, and spinning the wool from the crude wool of the 
mountain goat. 

The Queen Charlotte Islands have long been inhabited by 
the most skillful builders of canoes, enormous dugouts from 
cedar trees. An Indian engaged at this work is represented 
in this view. Although no canoe was being built while he 
was there, one six fathoms long had been made the previous 
winter. The Indians were still interested in it and mani- 
fested much pride in showing their work. Urged on by their 
pride, they carefully explained details, and in many cases ex- 
cellently illustrated, as a result of which dozens of pencil 
compositions and many color notes were gained, so that the 
Haita painting will show graphically the Indians at work 
carving a canoe in the midst of characteristic surroundings. 

On the way to Nass River they were informed that a na- 
tive artist lived at Georgetown. To learn that a picture 
painter, not a mere decorator, existed among these serious- 
minded people who make only extract designs, stimulated 
their interest. They finally reached the shack of the artist 
and, watched by a curious family, were ushered into his 
“studio.” He exhibited old bits of broken glass which when 
held toward the light showed strange drawings in colors, 
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sometimes almost caricatures. Yet they held a certain charm, 
telling tales of legendary battles or of wonderful ceremonials. 
In spite of the difficulty of his work, the man was a true 
artist, an eager spirit, in a race where enthusiasm is rare. 

Mr. Taylor found that since the traders have taken 
away from the Indians all the skins and furs, tribal currency 
has been limited to blankets, though to a large extent it has 
given place to the money of the United States and Canada. 
He saw the Kwakitul Indian still using blankets in exchange 
for their potlaches. It must have been no unusual thing in 
the past to see natives unload canoes full of blankets, while 
groups of waiting “financiers” stood in picturesque arrange- 
ment before their houses and totem poles. The Tlingit ex- 
change their blankets for Haida canoes. (The making of 
a Chilcat blanket with an Indian woman at the frame is de- 
picted in the half-tone.) The Haida traded their canoes for 
the Eulichon grease of the Tsimshian. The Bella Coola, who 
were the bread-makers, exchanged their bread with neigh- 
boring tribes. Thus through all the coasts tribes Taylor 
found a distribution of industrial products going on, and 
today the results of this commerce are evident, for in the 
extreme south one finds the work of the tribe living farthest 
north, and vice versa. 
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Department of Oriental Review 
Conducted by Frederick Starr. 


The Life of Mohammad from Original Sources. William 
Muir: edited by T. H. Weir. —— - 1912. John Grant. 
8°, pp. cxix, 556. Price ——. 

Sir William Muir’s Life of Mohamet was first printed in 
1861, in four volumes. Later editions of the book, which 
gained deserved popularity, appeared in 1876 and 1894. The 
first edition contained introductory chapters upon the early 
history of Arabia and a notable essay upon the sources for 
the history of Mohamet—the Coran and Tradition. These 
introductory chapters were omitted from the second and 
third editions. We now have before us, from the house of 
John Grant, Edinburgh, a new and complete edition of the 
famous book, prepared by T. H. Weir, Lecturer in Arabic at 
the University of Glasgow. It is in all ways commendable. 
The introductory chapters, which are highly interesting, are 
here restored; the essay upon sources, is of particular value 
and ought never to have been omitted in any edition. A 
writer rarely makes a serious investigation of literary sources 
which is attractive to a general reader. Sir William Muir 
has here done so in his examination of the Coran and Tradi- 
tion as the only original sources for knowledge of Moham- 
mad. Mr. Weir makes some changes in Sir William’s text. 
Thus his spelling of the Prophet’s name differs from that in 
the original title; this is due to the fact that present-day 
scholars have adopted a different system of transliteration 
from Arabic to Roman letters to that used a half century 
ago. Changes in the spelling of personal and place names 
and in certain other Arabic words have been made through- 
out the text. The author’s notes, omitted in the intermediate 
editions, have been replaced, but some changes have been 
made in references; Muir makes frequent references to 
manuscripts, which are quite inaccessible to most readers 
and most of which now exist in convenient printed editions; 
again of some of the printed texts to which Sir William re- 
ferred, there are later and better editions than he knew; in 
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such cases, the editor has changed the original references 
to fit these now printed or more convenient texts. Mr. Weir 
has also introduced a few notes of his own, references to 
recent discoveries, easily recognized by their being enclosed 
in square brackets. The work is now issued for the first time 
in a single volume of convenient size and excellent work- 
manship. The publisher has done a genuine service in sup- 
plying the present generation of readers with this standard 
work. The book itself is charmingly written and holds the 
interest throughout. The life of the Prophet is traced year 
by year from childhood to death; the author admires the 
man of whom he writes, but his admiration does not blind 
him to faults and weaknesses; he is most painstaking in his 
effort to separate the true from the false. An interesting 
feature of the work is the fact that the author, at the close 
of each section of the life presents and studies the contribu- 
tions made during that period to the gradually growing 
Coran: there is no other way in which the changes in 
thought and character of Mohammad can be made so clear. 

The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. Frederick 
Jones Bliss. New York: 1912. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
16° pp. xiv, 354. Price $1.50 net. 

Frederick Jones Bliss’s The Religions of Modern Syria 
and Palestine consists of The Bross Lectures for 1908. The 
fund for these lectures was left by William Bross, of Illinois, 
to the Trustees of Lake Forest University as a memorial to 
his son, Nathaniel Bross. The purpose of the endowment 
was to stimulate the best books or treatises “on the connec- 
tion, relation, and mutual bearing, of any practical science, 
the history of our race, or the facts in any department of 
knowledge, with and upon the Christian religion.” The gift 
was finally consummated in 1890. The interest from the 
fund is used in the offering of a prize each decade for the 
best work on an approved theme and for series of lectures 
from time to time at the University. The works and lectures 
are issued as numbers of The Bross Library and The Re- 
ligions of Modern Syria and Palestine is the fifth volume in 
that series. Dr. Bliss is well qualified to present his sub- 
ject. A son of Daniel Bliss, President-emeritus of the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, the author was himself born 
in Syria and has lived there much of his life. The Religions 
of Modern Syria and Palestine fall into two groups, repre- 
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senting Christianity and Mohammedanism. Under the for- 
mer are included the Orthodox (Greek) Church, the Jacobite 
or Old Syrian Church, the Uniates or groups absorbed by 
Rome, and the Maronites. Dr. Bliss discusses the origin, de- 
velopment and history, beliefs and rituals of these interesting 
branches of Christianity in considerable detail and with lib- 
eral tolerance, or even sympathy. As to Islam in Syria and 
Palestine, he first states its “five pillars’—confession of the 
creed, prayer, fasting, alms, pilgrimage; he then considers 
Mohammedan hagiology and the dervish life and orggniza- 
tion; lastly he presents other features of Islam, with some 
reference to schisms and sects. In his final lecture, he speaks 
jof the influence of the west, which he sums up in the ex- 
pression “the spirit of the times.” He says that Protestant 
influence 1s far wider than would be realized from a mere 
statement of the number of converts; he believes it has re- 
formed and revitalized all the old religions and that its per- 
manent value will perhaps be more in that direction than in 
direct proselyting. 

The Chinese Revolution. Arthur Judson Brown. New 
York: 1912. Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis: 
sions. 16° pp. 217. Price $0.75. 

Dr. Brown is one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. He has traveled widely in the 
Orient and has for years been an interested student of con- 
ditions and tendencies in Oriental countries and of interna- 
tional questions. He meets, in his work and travel, with 
men of all characters and points of view. Some time ago he 
wrote a book called New Forces in Old China. The new 
book before us is a smaller work, prepared especially for 
The Students’ Volunteer Movement. It contains much that 
was in the earlier book, but it contains new matter bringing 
it up to the date of publication, and is more definitely 
focussed upon the Revolution itself. It is an interesting, In- 
telligent, and sympathetic study of a movement that has 
astounded the world. Its chapters are—Outbreak and Back- 
ground of the Revolution, The Transformation wrought by 
Steam and Commerce, Diplomatic Relations and Growth of 
Political Unrest, Intellectual Awakening and Educational 
Progress, Quickening and Constructive Influence of Chris- 
tianity, Constitutional Development and Social Reforms, 
Leaders of the New China, The Future of the Republic. 
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These are clear, illuminating and emphatic discussions. 
While, as is- natural from his profession and from the group 
for whom it is written, Dr. Brown’s book does not under- 
state the unquestionably great influence of Christian mis- 
sions, it is a thoroughly honest work. It can be heartily 
recommended to those who wish to understand China’s 
great Revolution. 


Where Half the World is Waking Up. Clarence Poe. Gar- 
den City, New York: 1911. Doubleday, Page and Co. 16° 
pp. xviii, 276. Price $1.50. 

The British Ambassador, James Bryce, author of The 
American Commonwealth, says of Mr. Poe’s Where Half 
the World is Waking Up: “It is equally fresh and graphic 
in its pictures, judicious and penetrating in its reflections— 
singularly fair and acute.” This is too high praise, even for 
a book dedicated to him. Mr. Poe “is editor and proprietor 
of a number of agricultural journals having a large circula- 
tion in the south.” Mr. Poe has recently made an oriental 
trip, visiting Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, Straits Set- 
tlements, Burma, India, and his book was written as letters 
from the lands he saw. Most of the letters were printed in 
his own paper, The Progressive Farmer, but some were 
printed as articles in The World’s Work and The Review of 
Reviews. The author’s style is bright and interesting, but 
he knew little of the Orient from reading and study and falls 
into constant errors. His attitude of mind is suggested by 
the title of his book, for him “waking up” means yielding 
to Western influence. Mr. Poe is an American of Americans, 
and what is American—whether in life, industrialism, busi- 
ness, education, politics or religion—is good and a nation is 
doing well in proportion to its approach to us. Japan was 
the first land in his tour, and as such suffers most from his 
inexperience and crude observation. Why he devotes a chap- 
ter to Korea is not clear; Seoul appears to have been his 
only stop. Why he gives us two chapters on the Philippines 
is hard to say. He was in Manila and went out by rail to 
Dagupan (which he calls Daguban four times in two pages). 
On his train he passed through five provinces, one of which 
—Pangasinan—he says “is inhabited by Ilocanos and Pam- 
pangans” ;—why not allow Pampangans to live chiefly in 
their own province, and where do the Pangasinans live? He 
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twice airs his Spanish in the word custombre, for which he 
will thumb his dictionary in vain. Such mistakes are little 
matters, but they mar every letter he writes and render him 
an unsafe guide to the uninformed. His observations on 
farming are generally interesting. His best chapter is Where 
Japan is Absorbing an Empire, though nowhere does Mr. 
Poe show a narrower Americanism and more need for a 
background of exact knowledge. However one may regret 
the constant slips in facts and the American provincialism 
and bias, our author’s honesty and evident desire to be fair 
and to make his readers realize that the Orient has both 
lessons and warnings for us, are altogether to be commended. 

Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews.. E. G. King. 
Cambridge: 1911. The University Press. 16° pp. xv, 156. 
Price 1 shilling. 

Two volumes of The Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature deal with ancient religious poetry. One, dealing 
with the Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews, is by E. G. 
King, author and editor of The Psalms in Three Collections. 
The earliest known Hebrew poetry is not marked by archa- 
isms as we would expect; the fragments which have come 
down to us in the Hexateuch are in the language of the 
Eighth century B. C. After a consideration of the earliest 
poetry and the poetry of the early kingdom in which he 
analyzes their form and defines their metre, the author 
passes to the discussion of certain special types of poems. 
He lays stress particularly upon two points—the significance 
of the acrostical poem and the use of strophe. “The poems 
in the Bible which are directly alphabetical are the follow- 
ing: Ps. ix and xx (imperfect), xxv, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxi, cxii, 
cxix, cxlv; Prov. xxxi:10-31; Lam. i, ii, iii, iv. At first sight 
the arrangement of lines or verses under the order of the 
successive letters of the alphabet might seem beneath the 
dignity of the Sacred Writings. Nor is it sufficient to re- 
gard such an arrangement as an aid to memory. I hope to 
show that it had a deeper significance and that it indicates a 
division in strophes which has not yet been recognized.” 
This point the author interestingly elucidates by an analysis 
of a number of the poems above listed. “The Hebrew 
strophe is a development of parallelism. That which paral- 
lelism is to the ear in the structure of the verse, that the 
strophe is to the mind in the arrangement of the whole poem. 
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This balance of thought is sometimes marked by a refrain 
and is found not only in the lyric poetry of the Psalms, but 
also in the historical poetry of the Prophets.” 

Early Religious Poetry of Persia. James Hope Moulton. 
Cambridge:1911. The University Press. 16°, pp. (iii), 170. 
Price 1 shilling. 


Seldom does the reader find a more continued effort to dis- 
courage him than in this little primer of Mr. Moulton’s. It 
is true that in his Preface he speaks of “the fascinating field 
of Avestan literature” which, he says, “is strangely neglected 
in our country.” It is not due to any encouragement in his 
book, that the field will be less neglected in England here- 
after. He tells us “there is no modernity about it and no 
mirage of antiquity to quicken a poet’s fancy. The oldest 
and most important parts of it are sermons in metre, and 
perhaps rather dull sermons too, for those who are not seri- 
ously minded.” In taking up verse forms he encouragingly 
says: “Few subjects are more overladen with technicality 
and more obstinate when one would arouse the interest of 
the general reader, than that of metre, especially as devel- 
oped by modern scientific study. The present writer cannot 
hope to succeed where even specialists seem bound to fail; 
but the subject cannot be altogether passed over, and we 
must attempt to give some general account of the elements 
which constitute verse in the Avesta.” When he does quote 
passages from the gathas as approaches to literature, he 
says: “We close this section with two extracts that have a 
beauty of their own, while not pretending that it would be 
easy to match them with more.” The book is intended for 
general readers and its aim should be to kindle some interest 
and to arouse some enthusiasm; but the same tone of apol- 
ogy, of depreciation, of assumed admitted failure, runs 
through the book and will repel the greater part of the read- 
ers for whom it is supposed to be written. The sober- 
minded and persistent reader, bound to find something about 
the age, source, form, content and value of Avestan literature 
and of Zarathushtra’s teachings can find it here, but he must 
labor for it. 


Civilization of China. H. A. Giles. New York: 1911. The 
Home University Library. Henry Holt and Co. 16°, pp. 
256. Price 50 cents. 
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Prof. Giles is one of the best known Sinologues of the day 
and his contributions to our knowledge of China are import- 
ant. His History of Chinese Literature was a masterpiece 
and has delighted thousands of readers. The little volume 
before us, upon the Civilization of China, falls far short of 
it in almost every way. It is less thoughtfully worked out, 
less carefully written, less interesting. There is little in it 
to stimulate further study or to kindle an abiding enthusi- 
asm. It is, however, easy reading, interesting, and to some 
degree instructive. It will give a fair idea of the subject it 
touches. It is a number in Henry Holt and Company’s 
Home University Library. 





SELECTED. 


Pen Picture of Mohammad.—No description of Moham- 
mad at this period has been attempted by traditionists. But 
from the copious accounts of his person in later life, an ap- 
proximate outline may be traced of his appearance in the 
prime of manhood. Slightly above the middle size, his figure 
though spare was handsome and commanding; the chest 
broad and open; the bones and framework large, and the 
joints well knit together. His neck was long and finely 
moulded. His head, unusually large, gave space for a broad 
and noble brow. The hair, thick, jet black and slightly curl- 
ing, fell down over his ears. The eyebrows were arched 
and joined. The countenance thin, but ruddy. His large 
eyes, intensely black and piercing, received additional lustre 
from eyelashes long and dark. The nose was high and 
slightly aquiline, but fine and at the end attenuated. The 
teeth were far apart. A long, black, bushy beard, reaching to 
the breast, added manliness and presence. His expression 
was pensive and contemplative. The face beamed with intel- 
ligence, though something of the sensuous might also be dis- 
cerned. The skin was clear and soft; the only hair that met 
the eye was a fine thin line which ran down from the neck 
to the navel. His broad back leaned slightly forward as he 
walked; and his step was hasty, yet sharp and decided, like 
that of one rapidly descending a declivity. There was some- 
thing unsettled in his bloodshot eye, which refused to rest 
upon its object. When he turned towards you it was never 
partially, but with the whole body. Taciturn and reserved, 
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he was yet in company distinguished by a graceful urbanity. 
His words were pregnant and laconic, but when it pleased 
him to unbend, his speech was often humorous and some- 
times pungent. At such seasons he entered with zest into 
the diversion of the moment, and now and then would laugh 
immoderately. But in general he listened to the conversa- 
tion rather than joined in it. He was the subject of strong 
passions, but they were so controlled by reason and discre- 
tion, that they rarely appeared upon the surface. When 
much excited, the vein between his eyebrows would mantle, 
and violently swell across his ample forehead; yet he was 
cautious and circumspect, and in action kept ever aloof from 
danger. Generous and considerate towards his friends, he 
knew by well-timed favor and attention, how to gain over 
even the disaffected and rivet them to his service. His ene- 
mies, so long as they continued their opposition, were re- 
garded by him with a vindictive and unrelenting hatred; yet 
he rarely pursued a foe after he had tendered timely sub- 
mission. His commanding mien inspired the stranger with an 
undefined and indescribable awe; but on closer intimacy, ap- 
prehension and fear gave place to confidence and love.— 
Muir, The Life of Mohammad. 


Autocephalous Orthodox Churches. 


In the following list, the fifteen self-governing branches 
of the Orthodox Church are placed in order of acknowledged 
rank: 

1. The Ecumenical Church, which has for its chief the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. (381 A. D.) The extent of his 
jurisdiction, past and present, is referred to later. 

2. The Patriarchate of Alexandria. (About 67 A. D.) 

3. The Patriarchate of Antioch. (53 A. D.) 

4. The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. (451 A. D.) 

5. The Church of Russia. This body, consisting of some 
ninety million communicants, is now directed by the Most 
Holy Governing Synod, which sits at Saint Petersburg. 
The independence of this church dates from 1589, with the 
universal recognition of the patriachate, which, however, 
lasted only until 1700, when Peter the Great replaced it by 
the synod. The organization of this body remains unchanged 
with a membership of bishops and priests appointed by the 
czar, under the presidency of the Metropolitan of Saint 
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Petersburg. The function of the high procurator, a layman, 
who sits with the body, is to secure a conformity between 
the ecclesiastical decisions and the laws of the empire. 

6. The Metropolitan Church of Cyprus. (431 A. D.) 
This church still stoutly asserts its independence, established 
at the Council of Ephesus. In 1900, when it was impossible 
for the synod to agree on the election of a metropolitan 
archbishop, the offer of the Patriarch of Constantinople to 
nominate the candidate was refused as militating against 
autocephalous rights. 

7. The Church of Greece, directed by the Holy Synod 
of Athens. (1850.) 

8. The Archbishopic of Mount Sinai. (About 1775 
A. D.) The Archbishop receives consecration from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, but claims independence over this 
Convent in the Desert, constituting what is probably the 
smallest church in the world. This claim is recognized by 
Russia but not by Constantinople. 

9. The Church of Servia, governed by the Holy Synod 
of Belgrade. (1879 A. D.) 

10. The Church of Roumania, governed by the Holy 
Synod of Bucharest. (1885.) 

11. The Church of Montenegro, whose head is the Vladika 
or Chief Bishop of Cettigne. (1766.) 

12. The Patriarchate of Kailowitz, in Croatia-Slavonia, 
Hungary. (1743; re-established, 1848.) 

13. The Metropolitan Church of Hermannstadt, in Tran- 
sylvania, Austro-Hungary. (1868.) 

14. The Metropolitan Church of Cernowitz, capital of 
Bukowina, Austro-Hungary. (1873.) 

15. The Bulgarian Church, whose head is called Exarch; 
(he lives in Constantinople). (1870.) 

To these fifteen churches should now be added the churches 
of Bosnia and Herzegovinia, which indeed have been prac- 
tically independent since the Congress of Berlin, although 
not formally annexed to Austria till the autumn of 1908. 
When any one of the autocephalous churches elects a new 
head, “letters of peace,” to announce his election are sent 
to the heads of all the other churches.—Bliss: Religions of 
Modern Syria and Palestine. 

Syrian Knowledge of Religious Forms. 
All Syrians of whatever faith have a knowledge of the 
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outward forms of their religion, which is rare among the 
laity of the United States. Some years ago my father 
stopped for lunch by a fountain in Northern Syria, and had 
this conversation with a shepherd lad who held his horse: 

“What is your religion?” was the lad’s first question. 

“T will not tell you directly,” answered my father, “but 
I will answer any question you ask about it.” 

“Do you believe in God?” said the lad. 

“Yes,” said my father. 

“Then you are not a heathen,” said the boy. “Do you 
believe in Christ?” 

a | do.” 

“Then you are a Christian. What sect do you belong to?” 

“I won’t tell you that yet,” was the answer. “Go on 
asking me questions.” 

The lad paused, looked puzzled, suddenly brightened, and 
then said: “Do you believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son or from the Father alone?” 

Recalling the ancient theological formula of the West, my 
father said that his church believed in the procession from 
the Father and Son. 

“Then you are a Maronite!” said the boy triumphantly. 
The Maronites, it may be added, differ from the Greek 
Church in accepting the Western formula, with which 
Protestant theology is in accord. What explanation my 
father made does not concern us here. The point for us 
is that this Syrian peasant, barefoot, unlettered, untravelled, 
had it on the tip of his tongue to name the controversy that 
had split the church universal eight hundred years before.— 
Bliss: Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. 


The Chinese Revolution. 

The end came with such startling swiftness as to show 
at once the rottenness of the foundations upon which Man- 
chu rule rested and the dignity and orderliness of the 
Chinese people. Never was so vast a Revolution so quickly 
and peaceably consummated. There was serious fighting 
at only a few places, and even that was far less sanguinary 
than sensational newspaper dispatches led the western world 
to believe. Comparatively small bodies of troops were en- 
gaged. There were not as many men killed and wounded 
in the entire Revolution as in any one of several battles 
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of the American Civil War or the Russia-Japan War. In 
most places, the revolutionary sentiment was so overwhelm- 
ing that the Imperial officers yielded without opposition. 
Within five months from the outbreak in Szechwan and three 
months from the attack on Hankow, fifteen of the eighteen 
Provinces had gone over to the Revolutionists, and the tide 
of victorious revolt had swept down the Yang-tze to the sea. 
Today, the Ta-ching Manchu Dynasty, whose haughty Em- 
perors had ruled “The Middle Kingdom” as “Sons of 
Heaven” for nearly three hundred years, has passed off the 
stage; and a Chinese, whom the Manchus had contemptu- 
ously sent into the obscurity of private life, now wears the 
robes of power as President of the Great Ching-hwa Re- 
public—Brown: The Chinese Revolution. 
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Archaeological Notes 
By Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis 


Sees rir discovery in Egypt of a number of large 
rolls of papyri was recently made by 
Robert de Rustafjael. The rolls were un- 
earthed while digging near the Temple of 
the Ptolemies in Upper Egypt, and are 
said to be of the Graeco-Egyptian period. 

, There are seventeen of them, all about 
twelve inches wide. The largest will probably be found 
to be about fifty feet long, and, if this estimate is correct, 
it will be the record length for a roll of papyrus. Such 
portions as have been read show that the manuscripts deal 
with historical events. Little can be said of their contents 
until all have been translated, but when this is done the 
manuscripts may prove to be of real archaeological value in 
adding, at first hand, to the present knowledge of Egypt and, 
possibly, Syria. 








The New York Metropolitan Museum of Art has re- 
cently received a very important Egyptian historical stele 
of the XIIth. dynasty, which has been placed on exhibition 
in the Fifth Egyptian Room. The stele is of painted lime- 
stone, and was erected for Menthus-Yeser, steward of King 
Sesostris I., in the precinct of the god Osiris at Abydos and 
is dated in the seventeenth year of Sesostris’ reign (circa 
1963 B. C.) It bears a long inscription of three horizontal 
lines below, containing a record of the erection of the stele 
in the year mentioned, a prayer to Osiris for mortuary 
offerings, and a long biographical text in which Menthu- 
Weser enumerates the many royal offices he has held and 
his various good deeds. 





During the past two seasons of field work the Egyptian 
Expedition of the New York Metropolitan Museum has 
concentrated the larger part of its efforts upon the excava- 
tion of the concessions granted to it by the Egyptian gov- 
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ernment on the west side of the Nile Valley opposite Luxor 
in the districts of the modern native village of Gurneh 
and El Ba’arat. The work on the temple of Hibis in 
Khargah Oasis started by the Expedition in co-operation 
with the Service des Antiquites has been continued, but 
until the restorations which M. Emile Baraize is making 
in the temple fabrics on behalf of the government have been 
completed, it has been found advisable to delay finishing 
the clearing of the temenos. Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White of 
the expedition has, however, dug in the avenue of approach 
leading up from the east through the gateways, during the 
last two seasons (1910-11 and 1911-12), and laid bare the 
rows of sphinxes at the sides, two of the best preserved 
of which have since been restored and remounted on their 
pedestals. He has also unearthed new fragments of the 
Portico of Nectanebo. During the coming season the copy- 
ing and photographing of the reliefs and inscriptions of 
those parts of the temple recently restored will be con- 
tinued under the direction of Mr. N. de G. Davies. 

In the new concessions at Luxor the Museum has ob- 
tained field for the pursuit of investigations and the ac- 
quisition of material from the period of the Empire—a 
period which the work at Mantania and Khahgah was only 
met with incidentally. Of prime importance in this respect 
is the site of the Palace of Amenhotep III, south of the 
temple of Medinet Habu, beside the dike of what is generally 
supposed to have been the pleasure lake he had made for 
Queen Tiy, his wife. This site has been known since M. 
Daressy during the administration of M. Grébaut, as Di- 
rector General of the Antiquities Service, conducted some 
tentative excavations which yielded the Cairo Museum 
a fine frescoed pavement of a throne. Messrs. Newberry 
and Titus subsequently continued the clearing for one season 
and the latter embodied the results of their work in a 
Preliminary Report in which he published a number of the 
mural decorations found by them, a plan of the parts cleared, 
as evidence of the date of the structure. 





Mr. N. de G. Davies, on behalf of the Egyptian Research 
Account, began work at a tomb on the north end of Sheikh 
Abdel Gurneh hill, overlooking the two temples of Der el 
Bahri. It was originally built by a certain high official of the 
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eleventh dynasty named Daga, who, through the connection 
he may have had with the building of the Mantuhotep 
temple, procured the services of some of the best of the con- 
temporary relief artists. This eleventh dynasty material 
will be published by M. Davies for the above society. This 
clearing has been taken for the Metropolitan Museum, as 
Mr. Ambrose Lansing has taken charge of the work. The 
study of the Coptic literary and archaeological material has 
been begun by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

The continued excavation of the Osireion is the chief 
work at Abydos of the Egypt Exploration Fund for the 
present season. This great subterranean structure, dedicated 
to Osiris by Merenptah, has been followed from the richly 
sculptured Grand Hall along the inscribed sloping passage 
to its termination. So far as excavated, the Osireion reveals 
massive walls covered with mythological scenes and hier- 
oglyphs illustrating dangers to the soul in the Underworld 
and the invocations necessary to pass safely the twelve 
gloomy portals of its gates. Apart from new light upon the 
intricacies of Egyptian religious belief, this structure ap- 
peals to all interested in the ancient knowledge of architec- 
ture and engineering. 
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versity College, London, recently. They represent the work 
of Professor Petrie and the students of the British School 
of Archaeology during the past season, and includes finds 
at Heliopolis and Memphis, the On and the Noph of the 
Old Testament. Some of the specimens are older examples 
of their kind than any previously known. We have always 
read that the Nile Valley was poorly supplied with timber. 
Yet many recent discoveries have led us to revise our knowl- 
edge, and to admit that wood was abundant in early Egypt. 
In the University College exhibition are several examples 
of bedsteads, with carven feet and washable matting, such 
as were used before the days of Menes, with whom written 
history began. The bedsteads are of several qualities of 
workmanship, and while some of them are of full length, 
others are shortened, for sleepers who preferred the con- 
tracted position. Two thousand years afterwards, the He- 
brew story narrates, the patriarch Jacob “gathered up his 
feet into the bed,” and more than a millenium later still 
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Isaiah tells us that “the bed is shorter than a man can 
stretch himself on.” There are also here wooden coffins 
of Menes’ time, washing bowls, wooden dippers, and a 
bread tray. At Heliopolis were found heaps of bone arrow 
heads, a broken jug of the Shepherd period, the time within 
which the Joseph story must be placed. A finger ring 
bears the figure of a chameleon, the only known instance 
of the appearance of this creature in ancient art. There 
is also a vase bearing a New Year greeting, a devout prayer 
on the part of the giver that the year will be crowned with 
the blessing of God. 





The Smithsonian Institute has issued a report upon “the 
Natives of the Kharga Oasis, Egypt.” It was prepared by 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthropology at the 
National Museum, who recently spent four months in this 
oasis in the Libyan Desert collecting his material for the 
report. He was sent to Kharga by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, the National Museum and the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York to study the physical characteristics of the 
natives. The oasis is about 130 miles west of Luxor and, 
owing to the isolation of its people, it was believed that 
they might be regarded as representing the old inhabitants 
of the region who probably settled there about 2000 B. C. 
Dr. Hrdlicka examined and measured only those showing 
normal development and apparently free from negro ad- 
mixture. Out of a total population of about 10,000, includ- 
ing some Bedouans, he confined his studies to 150 individuals. 
He found that the type of the Kharga natives is radically 
distinct from that of the negro. He appears to be funda- 
mentally the same as that of the non-negroid Egyptians of 
the Nile Valley, is a composit of closely related northwestern 
African and southwestern ethnic elements. 

Professor Gurstang, who was at the head of the Hittite 
expedition of the University of Liverpool, has reported in- 
teresting details of his discoveries. Work was resumed at 
Sakje-Geuzi; where work had been begun three years ago. 
A large mound, 160 feet high, and 500 feet across, was 
found to be entirely artificial, Near the surface were un- 
earthed splendid fortifications of Seleucid origin; lower down 
remains of the Roman and Greek periods; and at a depth of 
sixteen feet to twenty feet Hittite objects began to appear. 
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Even forty feet below the surface Hittite builings were 
discovered, these dating from about 1500 B. C., while those 
at a higher level belonged to the period of about 600 B. C. 
The Hittite houses of the eighteenth dynasty which were 
brought to light had been obviously destroyed by fire, sug- 
gesting that the place had been carried by assault, possibly 
by an expedition of the Pharoahs. Wooden verandas and 
roofs had fallen between the still remaining walls, and 
trenches could be traced. In a smaller mound nearby was 
discovered a royal palace, where the local King-Priest lived; 
this palace was found in one corner of a regular enclosure, 
and was surrounded by a stout fortified stone wall. The 
chief result of the excavations was the recovery of the plan 
of the royal city and the discovery of some new sculptures; 
the expedition also explored the whole valley from Marash 
to beyond Antioch, and, among other things, located the 
toyal cities of four or five petty kings. 





The University of Pennsylvania expedition to Crete, 
which has just completed its first year, has established the 
fact that the downfall of the great Minoan Kingdom took 
place about 850 B. C. This was ascertained through the 
unearthing of an ancient cemetery, in which were discovered 
Egyptian scarabs, dated from 950 to 850 B. C. Dr. Edith 
B. Hall, assistant curator in the Mediterranean section of 
the University Museum, has returned from Crete and re- 
ports that as a result of the excavations the University 
will come into a large and valuable collection of antiquities, 
consisting of beautiful painted pottery, swords, and vessels 
and ornaments of bronze. Half way up a steep mountain 
in Eastern Crete the expedition, which consisted of fifty 
diggers and the directors, found the ruins of an ancient 
Minoan town, and later a number of tombs were found. 
But the great problem of Cretan archaeology is still to be 
solved. The expedition has failed as yet to discover a clue 
as to the origin and racial relations of the Cretans. 





In the two stately and beautifully illustrated volumes 
that bear the title “Ruins of Desert Cathay,” Dr. (now Sir) 
Marc Aurel Stein, gives the record of a series of explorations 
in Chinese Tuekestan, of which the interest and scientific 
ithportance can hardly be ovérstated. The archaeological 
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discoveries resulting from this expedition are simply over- 
whelming, both in their number and in the historical interest 
attaching to them. He has unearthed incribed billets of 
wood with carefully stated dates, some of them going back 
before the Christian era. The sands of that rainless region 
have preserved for this mattock invaluable scraps of paper, 
of palm leaves brought from afar, of shavings, each carrying 
some legend. These finds would be enough to bring him 
fame, but more has come. At Tun Huang, in the shrines of the 
Thousand Buddhas, he collated a temple library, in barbarian 
measure “seven cartloads,” and of these cartloads he has 
succeeded in bringing back to the British Muesum 14,000 
manuscripts which will engage special students for yet 
many a year of enthusiastic research. Included in this find 
are sacred texts in ancient Chinese, in Tibetan, in Khar- 
oshthi, in Indian Brahmi, in Gupta. In Sanskrit he brought 
back the most ancient manuscript known. He discovered 
a complete religious treatise in the “southern unknown lan- 
guage,” of which his earlier researches in Khatan had re- 
vealed a few fragments, and in this later discovery he has 
given science the bilingual with which that unknown epoch 
can be studied and established. Another of his finds yields 
as the first authentic text of the great “confession” of the 
Manichaeans, that religion of Western Asia which blocked 
so long the movement of Christianity eastward until at 
last the two warring faiths were overwhelmed in the ad- 
vance of the tide of Mohammedanism. 

Apart from Chinese, the government or business language 
of the country, most of the documents are Indian. They 
comprise manuscripts in Aramaic, Tibetan, Uiguric, Runic 
Turki (i. e., the so-called “Old Turkish,” or “Kok-turkish,” 
inscriptions first discovered by Russian travellers and de- 
ciphered by Vilhelm Thomsen, the Danish scholar, and 
translated by Radloff and Vambery), and Arabic graffiti. 
Certain specimens of an unknown langauge may bring new 
surprises, like the discovery of Prof. F. W. K. Muller in 
Berlin of the ancient Sogdian language. The site of Dr. 
Stein’s discoveries had been visited by the French traveller, 
C. E. Bonin, in 1899, but apart from certain inscriptions, 
copies of which were brought to Europe, nothing was 
known but the accounts of a few previous explorers, before 
Dr. Stein’s arrival. Since then many thousands of curious 
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manuscripts have been brought to Paris by a French expe- 
dition under Prof. Paul Pelliot, subsequently appointed to 
the newly created chair at the College de France for “the 
geography and archaeology of Central Asia.” The informa- 
tion contained in Dr. Stein’s book throws the most import- 
ant light on the entire Central-Asiatic civilization of former 
centuries, the historical construction of which will occupy 
generations of scholars to come. 





At the recent Third International Congress of Arch- 
aeology, which held its sessions in Rome, Sir A. J. Evans 
contributed a sketch of a new edition of the classification 
of the Minoic epochs. He now goes back to the division 
of the Minoic civilization into three periods, based upon the 
three styles of pottery that have been found. He observed 
that the stratifications afterwards found at Cnossos confirm 
such a division. He holds that communication between 
Crete and Egypt existed before the year 2000, and showed 
how the recent discoveries of Aegean remains in Egypt 
have gone to prove the synchronisms he had already main- 
tained. 





An interesting account has been given of the work of the 
Dutch excavations at Argos. These excavations have been 
carried on since 1902, when Prof. W. Vollgraff, of the Uni- 
versity of Gromngen, commenced operations on the low, 
flat hill known as the “Shield.” In successive annual cam- 
paigns he laid bare an important prehistoric settlement of 
about 2000 B. C., with heavy fortifications; then at the foot 
of the hill, a number of large Myenaean rock tombs of the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B. C., the contents of 
which are now in the national Museum of Athens. Prof. 
Vollgraff succeeded by experimental trench-cutting, in get- 
ting a clear outline of the topography of ancient Argos, 
discovering among other objects of special interest the 
stadium, the gymnasium, two sanctuaries, the Roman aque- 
duct, a sacred temple, and a large stone terrace, which in 
all probability is the ancient place of judgment mentioned 
by Pausanius. The chief interest, however, lay in identify- 
ing the Agora, which, in ancient Greek cities was the center 
of civic life. It is an immense rectangular area of some 
3,000 square meters, which was partly roofed in, and was 
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surrounded on all sides by walls, temples, and colonnades. 
On the north side, which is above 100 meters in length, 
the colonnade has been unearthed almost intact, the col- 
umns still standing to a height of several meters, while most 
of the capitals are lying about near by. The colonnade 
apparently dates back to the fourth century B. C. An Agora 
belonging to classical times of these dimensions and such 
arrangement is thus far unique in Greece or Asia Minor. 
Pausanius describes the Argive agora quite elaborately, and 
names no fewer than seventeen temples abutting on it. 
Prof. Vollgraff’s excavations are to be continued. 

The results of the excavations carried on at Corfu during 
the last season have proved of great interest. An ancient 
temple, identified as that of Aesculapius, has been completely 
laid bare. It is about 8% meters wide by 11% meters long. 
A large number of the columns have been found, and some 
of them have been re-erected in their original places. In 
the middle of the temple was found the pedestal on which 
the cult-statue stood. The excavations in the temple where 
the relief of a Gorgon was discovered last year have also 
been completed. The space between the temple and the altar 
was cleared and a number of interesting objects was found, 
among them painted tiles from the roof of the temple. The 
altar itself is of an interesting type, being decorated on the 
outside with a Doric frieze of metopes and triglyphs. 





Excavations made in the Forum of Nerva, in Rome, 
have led to the discovery of the base of the western of 
the two standing columns, the so-called Colonnace, the only 
remnants of the portico of the famous temple of Minerva. 
These columns had long remained half buried in the ground, 
the total depth of the western column below the surface 
was shown to be no less than sixteen feet four inches. 





The deeper the excavations penetrate into the newly dis- 
covered quarter of Pompeii, the more surprising are the 
results. Here were houses quite mediaeval in their ap- 
pearance, but almost modern in their conveniences. It is 
now revealed that the new discoveries are due to the energy 
of Prof. Vittorio Spinazzola, who long ago formulated the 
hypothesis that “the street of Abundance” did not end 
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abruptly as it had been left by the excavations in 1868, 
but that it continued on to the Circus. The results of the 
work now being done show that he was correct. 





Prof. Theodor Gomperz, the author and Greek scholar 
who deciphered and elucidated the papyri found in Hercul- 
aneum, and also made valuable contributions to the publica- 
tion of Demosthenes’ Orations, is dead. Prof. Gomperz 
was born at Brunn, Austria, March 29, 1832. He studied 
at the University of Vienna, where he became Professor of 
Viassical Philology in 1869. In addition to his decipherment 
of the papyri found in Herculaneum, he is known chiefly 
for his German edition of the works of John Stuart Mill, 


1869-1880. 





At last—Easter Island is to become the object of arch- 
aeological investigation. The most easterly of the Poly- 
nesian group, this island is about two thousand miles from 
the South American coast. It is represented by a mere 
speck on the map, and has an area of forty-five miles. Accord- 
ing to one theory, this island is all that remains above water 
of what was at one time a large continent, which by some 
great seismic disturbance became submerged. Facing the 
ocean there are great stone platforms and long walls, which 
on the landward side slope by means of stone terraces, 
bearing pedestals on which once stood carved stone images. 
Several hundreds of these are lying around and one is of 
enormous length, while some are not yet finished. There 
seems to be no metal anl the island, and the only tool found 
there is a single prehistoric chisel. These ruins correspond 
in appearance to ancient Peruvian ruins. A group of scien- 
tists connected with the British Museum are fitting up a 
motor auxiliary yatch, The Mona, to take the expedition to 
Easter Island. 
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Editorials 


The Lower California Expedition is creating some comment 
favorable in scientific circles. It is a fact that from an in- 
dustrial view-point, Lower California has been explored pri- 
vately to some extent; but from a purely scientific standpoint 
it is an unknown country. 

We cannot even conjecture what may or may not be found 
in that romantic land, for romantic it is to a degree. 

As we have said before, it has never been explored arch- 
aeologically or ethnologically, therefore, it is the free stamp- 
ing ground for far-fetched pet theories of over-enthusiastic 
archaeologists. No one can gainsay these theories in-as-much- 
as we do not know what the peninsula holds in its unbroken 
wilds. Every “missing link” in archaeological evidence has, 
some time or other, taken up its habitat in Lower California, 
the land of mystery. 

Professor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago has 
been secured as Director of the expedition. There is no man 
in America better qualified to direct the expedition than 
Professor Starr. The world knows his record as scientist and 
explorer; there is no need of further comment. He will gather 
around him representative scientists from the leading uni- 
versities of the U. S. and from the standpoint of personnel, 
no expedition will have been better fitted than this one. 





Professor W. K. Moorehead, member of the U. S. Board 
of Indian Commissioners, strikes the keynote in his plea for 
justice to the Indian when he says that the Indian problem 
is one of the greatest confronting the government, and that 
involved the red race facing a crisis. 

We quote a few paragraphs from his article in the Monitor 
of December 28, 1912. 

“That the bulk of Indians at the present time are in a far 
worse situation than at any time since the discovery of 
America, no man or woman familiar with Indian history will 
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deny. It is only those persons who are not ‘on the inside,’ 
so to speak, who assume that because we are spending several 
million dollars per year in maintaining our Indian bureau, the 
Indian problem is a thing of the past. 

“The Indian problem today is totally different from that 
which confronted the people of this country 50 years ago. In 
the times known as ‘the good old buffalo days’ the Indian 
could protect himself, for the reason that he was living a 
communistic life—or rather a communal life—on his several 
reservations. He was not a citizen, he did not own property 
individually, and he could not be swindled in the same manner 
he is swindled today. If part of his reservation was taken 
away, he simply moved to vacant lands elsewhere in the great 
West, or occupied that portion of his reserve not coveted by 
the white people. As practically all of the available land in 
the United States is now controlled by the white race, when 
Indians have lost their individual holdings in nine cases out of 
ten there is no spot available to them as a place of residence, 
and they must of necessity become public charges. 

“T wish to call to the attention of the taxpayers of the United 
States that there is a board composed of men who serve with- 
out compensation, a board having in charge one of the most 
stupendous problems confronting the American public today; 
yet this board receives far less appropriations than do scores 
of Indian attorneys or of Indian employees. One McHarg 
who served as an Indian attorney, one Darwin Hall, who was 
to move something like 300 Indians a short distance—these 
men have received vastly larger sums than the board of Indian 
commissioners, and what have they done? I would like to 
have some one tell me what return the American taxpayers 
have received from the employment of similar persons, or of 
these particular persons. There is always sufficient money 
for the sending out of special agents, for an army of clerks 
in the United States Indian office; and there are untold thous- 
ands of dollars expended, for instance, in the digging of wells 
in the Salt river valley, Arizona, which produced alkali and 
ruined tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of good land. I 
repeat, there is no lack of appropriation for these things, but 
none to properly support the necessary work of the board of 
Indian commissioners. 
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“As thousands of minor children have been defrauded out 
of their property, the first work of the commission, in addition 
to the roll, would be the restoration of this property to the 
minors. Now, a white minor has nothing to convey and has 
no property rights. How these minor children could convey 
anything seems inexplicable; and yet in Oklahoma and at 
White Earth minors’ lands were conveyed and in Oklahoma 
at the present time there are in the courts thousands of cases 
of fraudulent transfers. The commission should have the 
authority to cancel all of such transfers without submission to 
the courts. This would require an act of Congress. As the 
children had nothing to convey, had neither fee simple patents 
nor trust patents, the transfers of such farm or timber lands 
or allotments are on the face most fraudulent and daring and 
they could be set aside without the formality of a trial. Hear- 
ings before the commissioners should be open to all, and both 
the plaintiff and the defendant be permitted to state his or 
her case. 


“There should be a restriction of at least 35 years placed 
upon all these allotments. We have seen the folly of giving 
the Indian his own property and permitting him to go his 
way without let or hindrance from us. Instead of making a 
self-supporting citizen out of him, as soon as he got his farm 
in good condition the white man took it away from him for 
the reason that the Indian had no one to protect his rights. 
He was a citizen in name only. 


“We owe it to the Indian to deal justly by him; and we 
owe it to ourselves and our children to do away with the 
wretched past and to bring about a better and brighter future 
for these dependent peoples. To do the right things it is not 
too late—our Congress need but act. 

“TI, for one, do not wish to have that historian who shall 
write the great history of the American republic many years 
hence write me down in his book as one who, although a 
member of a body of men having at heart the interests of the 
red race, yet permitted that race to sink into the depths of 
despair.” 

I would that our Congress either appoint a national com- 
mission or give the present board of Indian commissioners 
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both the power and the means to immediately, heroically 
and intelligently grapple with this tremendous problem. 


Well may the Indian of today quote the lines of his fellow 
countryman, Chief Pokagon, in his Red Man’s Rebuke, often 
called “The Red Man’s Book of Lamentations :” 


“Alas,, for us; our day is o’er, 

Our fires are out from shore to shore; 
No more for us the wild deer bounds— 

The plow is on our hunting grounds; 
The pale man’s ax rings through our woods, 

The pale man’s sail skims o’er our floods; 
Our pleasant springs are dry. 

Our children—look, by power oppressed 
Our children go—to die.” 


- 


Perfect skeletons of two primeval monsters, found in the 
Red Deer district of Western Canada, are among ten tons of 
fossils for the Victoria Memorial Museum brought here by 
Charles H. Sternberg, the American explorer, who was en- 
gaged by the Canadian government for explorations in that 
region. 

One of the skeletons, named by Sternberg a duck bill dino- 
saur, weighs more than 6,000 pounds, and is 35 feet long. The 
explorer estimated the period when this animal lived as 3,000,- 
000 years ago. Another specimen, known as the triceratops 
(three-horn trace), had a skull 7 feet in length, with horns 
over each eye and one at the end of the nose. 

Sternberg also found remains of lizards of enormous pro- 
portions. He expects to return to the Red Deer region next 


June. 








An interesting relic has been found on the farm of John 
H. Walter of Bowling Green, Mo. Attention was drawn to 
the remarkable likeness in a large rock to a huge animal, the 
lower part buried. 

Excavations were made and there stands in noble propor- 
tions of stone a memorial of some prehistoric day. It meas- 
ures about twelve feet in length and about the same at girth. 

The head, neck and body are perfect, the spinal column 
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prominent. It is of gray stone of granular composition, con- 
taining particles of white metallic luster, thought to be pyrites, 
one of the essentials of petrification. 

The perfection in detail leave little doubt of its being a 
specimen of the dinotherium family. 





That he has discovered the secrets of the sphinx was made 
known by the authorities of Harvard Semitic museum and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts by Prof. G. A. Reisner, Harvard 
Egyptologist. 

Inside the sphinx he found a temple dedicated to the sun. 
The structure is older than any of the pyramids, and its date 
is somewhere around 6,000 B. C., the most ancient in Egyptian 
history. The tomb of Mena, the king who made himself a 
god and who fashioned the sphinx, is also within it. There 
are tunnels leading off into caverns which have not yet been 
penetrated, for the work has only been going on six months. 

The sphinx is carved out of the natural rock, but within 
are the caves and buildings of a city of gold which was per- 
haps, once open to the air. 

At present the excavations are confined to the chamber in 
the head. This chamber is sixty feet long and fourteen wide. 
It is connected by tunnels with the temple of the sun, which 
rests within the paws of the sphinx. 

Such relics as the “crux ansata,” the looped cross, symbol 
of the sun, are found by the hundreds. Several of these are 
of gold and have wires for tiny bells which, when sounded 
by the priests, summoned up ghosts. 

Inside the sphinx are also tiny pyramids, although the 
sphinx was built long before the Great Pyramids. 

A pyramid in those times was a sun-dial, according to 
Professor Reisner, and the sphinx was a sun god. The Pyra- 
mid of Cheops is an absolutely accurate time keeper. 

According to Professor Reisner, Egypt of today is one vast 
city, the edge of which has been scratched and the interior 
of which will probably never be disclosed. 

Professor Reisner hopes to discover among the relics of 
the sphinx the secret of the Egyptian priests whose magic is 
believed to have been marvelous. 
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Pictures of the insides of the head are being made and will 
be shown at Harvard and the Lowell institute courses next 
winter. 

Professor Reisner says he is having unusual difficulties in his 
work, for the Arabs who are assisting him refuse absolutely to 
sleep in the chamber. They say there are devils there and that 
the man who sleeps there will die. 





Prof. Camile Julian read a paper at the last meeting of 
the French Academy of Inscription describing the discovery 
in the Dordogne of the oldest known representation of the 
human form. The find was due to Dr. Lalanne, who has spent 
some time in excavating in the grottoes of Laussel. It con- 
sists of a piece of stone some eighteen inches high, showing a 
bas relief of a woman, and is estimated to be at least 20,000 
years old. The figure has been named the “Laussel Venus.” 
Scientists believe the work is of the Aurignacian epoch be- 
tween the ages of the mammoth and the reindeer, when the 
artist would have used sharpened flints as tools. 





Word has been received from Prof. Baldwin Spencer of the 
Australian Anthropological survey that he has found in the 
center of that continent a number of tribes that believe in 
reincarnation. It is further announced that their notions in 
that respect tally with those of the intellectual native races 
in India—a belief that has been carried into western civiliza- 
tion under the name of theosophy. In one or two tribes along 
the Roper river a curious totemic system was discovered. 
Among these people a man must marry a woman of a par- 
ticular totem, but the children take a totem different from that 
of either of the parents. For example, a man of the Rain 
totem must marry a woman of the Paddy-Melon Kangaroo 
totem, and their children are of the Euro-Kangaroo totem. 
Again, a Porcupine man marries a Lizard woman, and their 
children are Bats. Everywhere, too, among the tribes visited 
the women and children believe that the sound of the bull 
roarer is the voice of a great spirit who comes to take away 
the boys when they are initiated. Prof. Spencer says he did 
not find among any of the tribes a trace of anything like a 
belief in a supreme being. 
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PRESS INKLINGS. 


Where the press is free, and every man able to read, all 
is safe—Thomas Jefferson. 

It is generally conceded that the occidental or Western 
Press had its rise in the little program sheet, Acta Diurna, 
founded by Julius Caesar, which made its initial appearance 
in the latter days of the Roman republic and used miainly 
as a medium of making public the doings of the Roman 
senate. The news of this mother publication of the im- 
mense and powerful press of today were written on wooden 
tablets which were placed in conspicuous places for public 
perusal. 

The oldest newspaper in the world, however, is the King- 
Pao of China, founded, it is claimed, in the seventh pre- 
Christian century and which publication practically speaks 
to this day in the same spirit as that of its initial issue— 
nothingism. 


Although the paper was invented in the year 123 B. C., 
the invention of which is credited to Tsailun at that time 
Minister of Agriculture in China, and the art of printing by, 
Guttenberg in A. D. 1438, it was not until the year 1615, 
however, that the first newspaper in the real sense of the 
word was published and which publication was fathered 
by one E. Emmel, a book dealer in Germany, and not until 
the year 1836 when a couple of French papers commenced 
inserting ads in their columns and the price to subscribers 
thus was materially reduced that the products of the press, 
in a journalistic sense, became more generally distributed 
and at the same time becoming a power in proportion to 
the liberties accorded in the various countries of their 
publication. : 


In Venice a paper of public intelligence called Gazetta 
was commenced in 1620; in England the first weekly news- 
paper was published by Nathaniel Butler in 1622. The offi- 
ial paper of England, the London Gazette, was founded in 
1665 and the first daily newspaper appeared there in the 
year 1709; in Ireland Pue’s Occurrences appeared in 1700, 
and in Scotland the Edinburgh Gazette, still published, in 
1690. In France the first weekly newspaper was commenced 
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in 1631 and the first daily in 1777. In many of the French 
papers of this day, of which several are edited by statesmen, 
there seems to be a breeze of the French revolution still 
pervading. That the career of the French publisher has not 
always been a smooth one may be understood from the fol- 
lowing, which we cite frome Eugene Sue’s master work, 
The Mysteries of the People, vol. 1, page 341 of The Pocket 
Bible; or Christian the Printer: 

“We, Francis I, by the grace of God, King of France.— 
It is our will, and we so order, and it pleases us to prohibit 
and forbid all printers in general, and of whatever rank 
and condition they may be, to print anything under pain of 
hanging. “Such is our pleasure. 

Francis.”* 

In America, at Boston, a newspaper was first published in 
1690. The oldest newspaper now surviving is The Saturday 
Evening Post, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728; in 
Holland the first newspaper was published in 1795 and the 
most noted paper there is the Vaderland; in Sweden the 
Ordinari Post-Tijdender, the present Poet-och Inrikes 
Tidningar was first published in 1645; Denmark’s oldest 
paper, Adresseavisen is somewhat over 200 years old; in 
Turkey the first newspaper appeared in 1795 and Australia 
in 1803 saw the birth of its newspaper. 

The countries where the press enjoys the greatest freedom 
and wields a tremendous power are the United States, Eng- 
land and France and the countries where the outpourings of 
the press is least tolerated are Finland, Russia and Turkey, 
as the papers of these countries are severely censured. 

Finally, in concluding this brief sketch of newspaper data 
let us keep before our mind’s eye Thomas Jefferson’s admo- 
nition, that 

“Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, and that 
cannot be limited without being lost.” 

John O. Viking. 
Staff Correspondent. 


“On the subject of this decree, which was later forcibly annulled, 
sceExtracts of the Registers of the Parliament of Paris, LXXVI, folio 
113, collated and extracted by M. Taillandier.—Cited in the introduction 
to the History of the Printing Press in Paris, Memoirs of the Society 
Antiquaries, Vol, XII.” 
ee * See also note on page 99 of the “Hibbert Lectures” by Dr. A. H. 

yee. 
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Anticipating the birth of. St. Valentine by centuries, a 
love missive of 300 B. C., has just been discovered. Not only 
is it a valentine of the best sort, but it also goes to prove 
the existence of affinities in those far gone days in Egypt. 

The discovery is that of an Egyptian love letter of the 
third century before Christ, written on papyrus by a priest 
to a priestess of the Temple of Amena-Ra and just discov- 
ered on the withered breast of the woman’s petrified body 
in the Golden Gate Park Museum, San Francisco. 


The discovery was made by the curator, Dr. George Bar- 
ron, and his assistants while rewrapping the mummy, which 
had been roughly treated in a recent move from one case to — 
another. 


As yet the message has been translated only partially, 
but Dr. Barron says a free construction of it gives the fol- 
lowing meaning. 

“Q Golden Poppy, long are the days when my eyes be- 
hola thee not. My heart is sick with love for thee—love 
that finds but little solace here amid my brethren. Care- 
fully guard our secret lest my life and thy life pay the 
penalty of our unrighteous love.” 

















LEGEND. 
Fig. 7. A Kalinza Igorot Man. Mod- 
ified Hyper-phylo-morph. Note the 


long face, aquiline nose, and long ears 
with everted concha, tragus and anti- 
tragus. 














LEGEND. 
Fig. 9. A Kalinza Igorot Man. Modi- 
fied Hyper-phylo-morph. Note the long 
nose, pointed chn, and ears’ with 


everted concha, tragus and antitragus. 




















LEGEND. 


Fig. 8. A Kalinza Igorot Man. Mod- 
ified Hyper-phylo-morph. Note the 


long face, aquiline nose, and long ears 
with everted concha, tragus and anti- 
tragus. 





FIG. 19. 
Meso-onto-morph. 
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